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The Special Tripartite Conference 
concerning Rhine Boatmen 


Geneva, 1949 


The special tripartite conference that was held at Geneva in 
the last quarter of 1949 to prepare international agreements on 
the conditions of employment and social security of Rhine boatmen 
marked a new departure in the work of the International Labour 
Organisation in that it was concerned not merely with the definition 
of labour standards of general application, but with the estab- 
lishment of precise and detailed conditions for a clearly defined, 
limited body of workers. Moreover, the results obtained were 
reached by a process of collective negotiation that eliminated the 
need for a voting procedure. In view of the importance of the 
precedents set by this conference, an account is given in the 
following pages of its origin, proceedings and decisions. 


A§ a result of the negotiations of the Special Tripartite 

*“ Conference concerning Rhine Boatmen convened by the 
International Labour Office at Geneva, representatives of the 
Governments, employers and workers of six European States 
on 14 December 1949 unanimously approved the texts of two 
proposed international agreements designed to co-ordinate the 
social security benefits and standardise the working conditions 
of about 45,000 boatmen on a single international river 
system. Besides these technical texts, the Conference also 
adopted unanimously a report of its Steering Committee 
setting forth the views of the delegates on the general clauses 
to be included in the two agreements, such as clauses on 
ratification, registration, entry into force, period of validity, 
administrative arrangements, interpretation and denunciation. 
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In view of the successful completion of this technical 
conference, a conference of Government delegates is now 
envisaged, which would decide the administrative, legal and 
diplomatic points arising out of the general clauses and would 
enable the agreements to be adopted in their final form. 


ORIGIN OF THE CONFERENCE 


From its inception the International Labour Organisation 
has recognised that the diversity of the regulations governing 
the conditions of work and social security of boatmen engaged 
in the navigation of the great international waterways raises 
special problems. As early as 1920 the International Labour 
Conference adopted a Recommendation concerning the applica- 
tion in the inland transport industry of the principle of the 
eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week, in which it called 
on States whose territories bordered the waterways used in 
common by their boats to conclude agreements leading to the 
establishment of a common system of hours of work. The 
conditions of workers engaged in inland navigation remained 
under almost constant consideration by the Organisation 
during the period between the two world wars, and substantial 
studies were made with a view to submitting the questions 
of their hours of work and social security to the International 
Labour Conference. 

The outbreak of hostilities in 1939 suspended further 
development on these lines, but after the war a new means 
for taking concrete action became available through the 
formation of the I.L.0O. Inland Transport Committee. The 
attention of this committee was drawn to the fact that the 
resumption of traffic on the Rhine and canals of the Rhine 
basin after the war had created a situation which aggravated 
the long-standing problems of the workers engaged in this 
navigation. 

On 7 March 1947 a delegation from the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation visited the International 
Labour Office to discuss the plight of these boatmen, who 





1Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBOUR OFFICE: Inland Transport Committee, 
Second Session, Geneva, 1947, Report I: General Report (Montreal, 1947), 
pp. 25-26. 
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often cross several international boundaries in a single day. The 
delegation submitted to the Office a detailed set of proposals 
concerning their conditions of employment and also suggested 
the preparation of a scheme concerning their social security.’ 
This latter point was enlarged upon a week later in a letter 
from Mr. J. H. Oldenbroek, General Secretary of the Federa- 
tion, who wrote : 

We suggest as a basis of discussion that a man working in a 
ship of another country and domiciled in that country should be 
treated on exactly the same basis as a national of that country ; 
that where not so domiciled, he should be treated as a national of 
the foreign country for the purposes of medical aid and sickness 
benefit, but for the purposes of invalidity and retirement as a 
national of his own country, to which he may be expected to return 
in those contingencies. As to the amounts of invalidity and retire- 
ment pensions, these should be based on the length of service on 
the Rhine irrespective of the flags under which the workers have 
served. 


It may also be noted that the Committee of French Owners 
of Rhine Shipping adopted a resolution in February 1947 
suggesting that the social insurance system for workers engaged 
in Rhine navigation should be dealt with in an international 
convention between the Governments represented on the 
Central Commission for Rhine Navigation.? 

As a result of the initiative of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, the Inland Transport Committee at its 
second session, held at Geneva in May 1947, adopted a resolu- 
tion ® which, endorsed shortly afterwards by the Governing 
Body of the Office, led to the calling of the Special Tripartite 
Conference concerning Rhine Boatmen in 1949. In the interval 
an exchange of views took place between the Director-General 
of the Office and the Governments concerned, and preparatory 
studies were completed by the Office. 


THE PROCEEDINGS 


In addition to the representatives of the three groups of 
the Governing Body, the Conference was attended by Govern-. 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Inland Transport Committee : 
Record of the Second Session (Geneva, May 1947) (Geneva, 1948), pp. 153-157. 

* Ibid., p. 158. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947: “ Second 
Session of the I.L.0O. Inland Transport Committee ”, p. 560. 
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ment, employers’ and workers’ delegates from the six States 
concerned : Belgium, France, the German Federal Republic, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. The 
German delegation was accompanied by representatives of 
the British, French and United States High Commissioners in 
Germany. The United States Government also sent an 
observer. Spokesmen of the United Nations and of the Central 
Commission for Rhine Navigation took part in the discussions 
in an advisory capacity. The World Health Organisation, the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation and the Inter- 
national Confederation of Christian Factory and Transport 
Workers were represented by observers. 

The presence of the German delegation may be regarded 
as in itself a precedent, repeating that set by the I.L.O. in 
1919. In that year, at its Washington Conference, the I.L.O. 
was the first inter-governmental organisation to admit a 
German delegation after the first world war. In 1949 it 
became the first to seat a tripartite delegation from the 
German Federal Republic. 

The Conference opened at Geneva on 31 October 1949 ; it 
adjourned on 5 November for one month and concluded its 
proceedings on 14 December 1949. It elected Mr. Saxer, 
director of the Swiss Federal Social Insurance Office, as its 
Chairman; Mr. Schmidt-le-Roi, technical adviser to the 
French Association for Rhine Navigation, as Vice-Chairman 
for the employers’ group ; and Mr. Cassiers, National Secretary 
of the Belgian Transport Workers’ Organisation, as Vice- 
Chairman for the workers’ group. 

The Conference based its work on the preliminary draft 
agreements prepared by the Office, the technical clauses of 
which were considered by the committees it set up on social 
security and on conditions of employment. The general 
clauses, as already stated, were referred to the Steering 
Committee. 

The reports of the committees and the texts of the two 
proposed agreements were adopted unanimously. The proceed- 
ings of the Conference were, in fact, conducted in an atmosphere 
of practical negotiation not dissimilar from that of collective 
bargaining, which made it possible for the language of the 
clauses and the two texts to be accepted without voting. 
This does not mean that there were no disagreements, but 
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that they were finally resolved harmoniously. As Mr. Jef Rens, 
Secretary-General of the Conference and Assistant Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, noted in his 
closing speech : 


It is a pleasure to me to be able to state that throughout the 
course of more than two weeks of arduous discussion and work 
the Conference has never been called upon to vote. Unlike a confer- 
ence in the classical sense of the term, this Conference may be said 
to have engaged in multilateral negotiations carried on day after 
day not only between different national delegations but between 
national delegations constituted on a tripartite basis. The result 
of all these contacts and discussions has been complete agreement 
on all the technical clauses which were the subject of negotiation. 


SocraL SECURITY 


The proposed agreement on social security as finally 
accepted clearly meets the claims put forward by the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation. Mr. Rens, in sum- 
ming up its provisions, said : 


This agreement guarantees to Rhine boatmen in the first place 
that every boatman will be protected by the national legislation of 
a single country against all risks, so that conflicts of jurisdiction 
between the various national laws will no longer exist. It further 
guarantees : 


that every boatman belonging to a contracting country or to a 
country represented on the Central Commission for Rhine Naviga- 
tion or a Stateless boatman will be treated, with some small reserva- 
tions, on a basis of equality with nationals ; 

that the inevitable differences between different national laws 
will no longer affect the rights of the boatman, the sum of whose 
employment periods credited in each contracting country will be 
taken into account both for the determination of his rights and in 
the calculation of his benefits ; 

that a boatman who becomes sick or is the victim of accident 
on the territory of a contracting country other than his own will 
enjoy the same medical attention as the boatman who becomes 
sick in his own country ; 

that the members of his family who reside outside the country 
to which he belongs in the territory of a contracting country will 
be entitled to the same medical attention as the families of persons 
directly insured in the latter country. 


According to the proposed agreement, the insuring country 
will as a rule be that where the employer has his main office, 
although in certain conditions the branches of a company in 
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other countries may be considered as separate undertakings 
with headquarters in the country of their location. A boatman 
will be insured under the existing and future laws and regula- 
tions of the country in question on sickness, maternity and 
funeral benefits ; invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions ; 
employment injury compensation ; unemployment benefits ; 
and family allowances. If, however, a boatman (or a member 
of his family) falls ill in a country other than that in which 
he is insured, the benefits in kind to which he is entitled will 
be provided by the insurance institution of the place where 
he is staying. This institution will be entitled to repayment 
by the corresponding institution in the country responsible 
for his social security, but the administrative authorities of the 
two countries may make other arrangements between them- 
selves on this point or renounce their claim to such refunds. 

It is perhaps in the field of pension insurance that the 
social security agreement will be most advantageous to the 
boatman. As is well-known, the right to a pension, especially 
to an old-age pension, is ordinarily acquired only after a 
number of years of contributing membership in an insurance 
fund. Hitherto, a boatman’s period of service on the boats 
of any one country has often not been long enough for him 
to acquire the right to a pension under its laws, and even if 
he does qualify under one law, the pension is much less than 
it would have beenif he had worked throughout on boats covered 
by that law. The effect of the agreement will be that all 
periods of employment as a Rhine boatman under the laws 
of the different contracting countries will be added together 
in order to establish his right to a pension under the insurance 
legislation of each of the countries on whose boats he has 
worked. His pension will be a composite amount, in which 
each country will share in proportion to the time he spent 
covered by its insurance legislation. 

This rule for sharing the cost of the aggregate pension 
will apply as regards old-age and survivors’ pensions, but 
not as regards invalidity pensions. The latter will be paid 
by the country in which the boatman was last insured aad 
will be calculated as though he had been covered continuously 
by its legislation. 

The rules as to the payment of old-age and survivors’ 
pensions will not apply in the case of pensions under Swiss 
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law, but the agreement provides for conferring certain pri- 
vileges on foreign boatmen which will make it easier for them 
to acquire a Swiss pension. 

There will be no reduction of cash benefits because a 
beneficiary happens to live outside the country in which he 
is insured. Arrangements may be made for the insurance 
institution in the country of residence to furnish him cash 
benefits and later to be repaid by the institution of the country 
responsible for his insurance. 

The crews of seagoing vessels or of vessels used exclusively 
or almost exclusively in inland ports or seaports are not 
covered by the proposed agreement. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rens summarised the provisions of the proposed agree- 
ment on conditions of employment in the following terms: 


The agreement deals first with periods of night rest during the 
course of navigation. It lays down the general rule that the duration 
of this rest shall be ten hours in summer and twelve hours in winter. 

It deals next with hours of work in port, which should not exceed 
forty-eight per week and eight per day, unless local port regulations 
provide otherwise. 

The agreement then provides for the payment of overtime for 
hours worked outside the limits fixed in the agreement itself. Lastly, 
it contains provisions for reducing to a minimum the work done by 
boatmen on public holidays. 

The agreement also provides for weekly rest days, annual holidays 
with pay, and the payment of a special allowance to boatmen 
remaining on board for watch duty during holidays, as well as for 
the payment in summer of an appropriate “ warm weather ” allow- 
ance for boatmen attending steam engines. 


The proposed agreement specifies in the first place that 
it shall not apply to the following: vessels of less than fifteen 
tons deadweight, except tugs ; passenger vessels carrying not 
more than five tons of cargo; fishing and sailing vessels ; 
seagoing vessels ; vessels employed in traffic not connected 
with Rhine navigation ; and vessels employed exclusively or 
almost exclusively in ports and harbours. Further, its pro- 
visions concerning overtime, weekly rest, annual holidays 
with pay and special allowances will not apply on board 
vessels which, during the greater part-of the journey, navigate 
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waterways other than the Rhine and which use the Rhine 
only at the beginning or at the end of their journey. 

The agreement applies to all members of the crew, includ- 
ing skippers who are employed for wages. The extension of 
the provisions concerning night rest, public holidays and the 
weekly rest to cover family undertakings is new in an I.L.O. 
text. 

The stipulated conditions of employment are minimum 
conditions and will not prejudice any more favourable con- 
ditions already enjoyed by boatmen under national law, 
custom or agreements between employers and workers. 

It is specifically provided that the crew of the vessel 
shall be large enough to ensure the safety of navigation and 
the observance of the agreement. 

With regard to night rest during navigation, the winter 
months during which boatmen should be entitled to twelve 
hours’ rest are November, December, January and February. 
The period of night rest is to fall between 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
Exceptions are provided to allow for certain curtailments of 
this rest, for example, when highly perishable goods are being 
carried ; to prevent spoilage of goods carried in a single-towed 
or self-propelled vessel ; to pass locks ; to enter certain tidal 
ports ; in case of accident, flood, storm, sudden danger from 
ice or distress ; in case of a rapid and unexpected drop in the 
water level while travelling above Coblenz ; to avoid missing 
a connection with seagoing vessels. 

When a vessel is in port or at a loading or unloading place, 
the eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week are to apply 
except where local regulations permit otherwise. The maxi- 
mum working time on days when the vessel travels and loads 
and/or unloads will be twelve hours, except in certain specified 
conditions. Time worked at loading and unloading in excess 
of eight hours on such days will be paid at overtime rates. 
Stops at intermediate ports totalling less than four hours 
in the same day will be regarded as travelling time. The time 
by which the night rest is curtailed for emergency reasons 
will be regarded as overtime, as also time worked between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. or on Sundays or holidays while in port 
or at loading or unloading places. The compensation for 
overtime will be that prescribed by national laws or regula- 
tions or by collective agreement. 
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Except for emergency conditions, no Rhine boatman should 
be required to work on New Year’s Day, Easter Sunday, 
Easter Monday, Whit Sunday, Whit Monday, Christmas Day 
or 26 December ; emergency work done on these days will be 
regarded as overtime. 

The principle with regard to weekly rest laid down in the 
agreement is that an average of one day’s rest for six days’ 
work shall be granted within a period of not more than three 
months. As far as possible, weekly rest days should include 
twenty-six Sundays in the year. They should consist of not 
less than twenty-four consecutive hours granted immediately 
after a period of night rest. 

The agreement stipulates that each boatman who has 
worked for the same undertaking for twelve months shall 
be entitled to an annual holiday of not less than twelve work- 
ing days, of which at least six days must be granted in one 
continuous period. Boatmen who legally terminate their 
employment or who are discharged through no fault of 
their own after less than twelve months’ service are to be 
entitled to one day’s paid leave for each month worked, 
plus any weekly rest which is due to them. Periods of com- 
pulsory military service or interruptions of service due to 
illness or injury are not to be regarded as annual holidays 
with pay, nor is time spent travelling to and from home if, at 
the request of the employer, the annual holiday is not taken 
in one continuous period. 

Appended to the proposed agreement is a recommendation 
suggesting that a conference of representatives of Govern- 
ments, employers and workers from the countries concerned 
should be convened by the Central Commission for Rhine 
Navigation as soon as possible after the final adoption of 
the agreement, to fix new minimum manning scales, if neces- 
sary, and that the International Labour Organisation should 
take part in a consultative capacity. 


THE GENERAL CLAUSES OF THE PROPOSED AGREEMENTS 
The report of the Steering Committee concerning the 


general or non-technical clauses of the two agreements, which 
was also accepted by the Conference without objection or 
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debate, was presented by the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. M. Legras, Assistant Director of the French Ministry of 
Labour and Social Security. While setting out in detail the 
issues on which complete agreement had not been reached, it 
showed that most of these clauses had been accepted unani- 
mously by the Committee. 

Thus it was agreed that a Central Administrative Office 
on social security matters, which would be tripartite in cha- 
racter, and branch offices, which might be one-man bureaux, 
should be set up. It was also proposed to have a tripartite 
Control Committee on social security, consisting of members 
of the Central Administrative Office sitting in rotation. 

The Steering Committee generally accepted a French pro- 
posal that differences over interpretations of the agreements 
should be settled, if possible, by direct negotiations between 
Governments instead of by appointing a standing committee 
for that purpose. There was some doubt, however, as to 
whether unresolved disputes should be referred to an arbitra- 
tion board from whose decisions there would be no appeal, 
or whether the final decision should rest with the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. It was agreed that the attention of 
the Governments should be drawn to this problem. 

The Committee found that infractions of the agreement 
on conditions of employment should be reported by the com- 
petent authority in the country in which they occurred to the 
authority in the country where the company owning the 
vessel had its headquarters. 

It was considered that registration of instruments of 
acceptance of the two agreements by the interested countries 
should be entrusted to the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, who would also register them with the 
United Nations. 

The Committee came to the conclusion that the agreements 
should come into force on the first day of the third month 
following the deposit of instruments of ratification by the 
Rhine riparian States and Belgium. For each of the other 
countries represented on the Central Commission for Rhine 
Navigation, the agreements would come into force after the 
same interval following deposit of the instrument of ratifica- 
tion by the country in question. It also held unanimously 
that the agreements should be concluded for an initial period 
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of three years and renewed tacitly from year to year. They 
would cease to apply if denounced by one of the Rhine riparian 
countries or by Belgium. Denunciation would become effective 
one year after it had been registered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In his closing address to the Conference Mr. Rens stressed 
the importance to workers and employers of the two texts it 
had adopted. Speaking on the proposed agreement on social 
security, he said : 


The agreement, although principally concerned with safeguarding 
the legitimate interests of Rhine boatmen, is of particular import- 
ance both for national social security administrations and for em- 
ployers. Under the terms of the agreement the social security 
institutions will extend the protection of Rhine boatmen by mutual 
agreement, and the establishment of an administrative centre should 
greatly facilitate the work of technical administration. 

Employers will henceforth know without ambiguity what national 
legislation applies to their crews, and will no longer be liable to 
the risk of double contributions. More than this, they will enjqy 
the certainty that the contributions paid will in all circumstances 
be used to ensure complete social security for their workers. 


And with regard to the proposed agreement on conditions 
of employment : 


For the workers this agreement is of importance since it guarantees 
them minimum conditions of employment, and no employer will 
have the right to offer less than these conditions. 

For employers too, the agreement is important because it will 
eliminate competition based on unequal or inadequate conditions 
of work. 


The results of the Conference were welcomed by both 
employers and workers. Mr. Schmidt-le-Roi, Vice-Chairman 
for the employers’ group of the Conference, told the delegates 
at the closing sitting : 


The results we have thus arrived at are indeed excellent. We 
are particularly pleased to be able to speak of the courtesy and 
unfailing goodwill that prevailed as between employers and workers 
throughout the Conference... 

The results achieved in the field of social security give me great 
personal satisfaction. Since the resumption of French navigation 
on the Rhine, and for historical reasons, the problem of different 
nationalities among our crews has created inequalities, not to say 
injustices. We have always tried to avoid these... 
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Mr. Cassiers, Vice-Chairman for the workers’ group, joined 
in the felicitations on the harmonious outcome of the Confer- 
ence and paid a special tribute to the Chairman for the manner 
in which he had conducted the proceedings. 

In his speech, Mr. Schmidt-le-Roi also expressed apprecia- 
tion of “ the friendly understanding and mutual co-operation 
between the International Labour Organisation and the 
Central Commission for Rhine Navigation that could be 
expected as a result of the Conference ”. This contact estab- 
lished between the two organisations was, in fact, one of the 
accomplishments of the meeting. It was welcomed by Mr. 
C. Bonet-Maury, representative of the Commission, in the 
following terms : 


I bring you here the full support of the Rhine Commission, which 
is glad to have been able to establish its relations with the Inter- 
national Labour Office on a satisfactory basis. I shall not pretend 
that this Office has not been a problem for us. It has been customary 
for us, not exactly to fight, but to come into conflict with the 
various national administrations. Whenever we asked for something, 
we were accustomed to being told that it was impossible, but in 
practice we knew that an arrangement would always be reached. 
For the first time we have come into contact with an internationl 
organisation, and here, too, compromise was needed. 


T am very pleased to see that we have thus set out on an extremely 
promising path, and I should like to assure you that the Central 
Commission for Rhine Navigation will do all in its power to put 
into effect as rapidly as possible the agreements we have been 
preparing, more especially as it was the Commission itself which 
asked you to solve the problems of social security that have been 
troubling Rhine boatmen for more than thirty years. 


The successful manner in which the Conference had arrived 
at unanimous agreements without calling on the minority 
to accept the will of the majority through a voting procedure 
was one of the points to which Mr. Charles Kuntschen, 
Secretary of the Central Union of Swiss Employers’ Associa- 
tions, drew attention in speaking for the employers’ group of 
the Governing Body. 

The spokesman for the workers’ group of the Governing 
Body, Mr. Jean Méri, Secretary of the Swiss Trade Union 
Federation, observed that the results obtained had shown the 
wisdom of the Governing Body in deciding to hold a Conference 
on two problems of special importance for this particular 
group of workers. That they might pave the way to similar 
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agreements for other groups was suggested by Miss G. J. 
Stemberg of the Netherlands Ministry of Social Affairs, 
representing the Government group of the Governing Body, 
who said : 

I am thinking, for example, of a conference attended by represent- 
atives of countries of particular regions to deal with the question 
of the conditions of employment and other problems affecting road 


transport workers, questions which may be linked up with the 
conditions of employment of Rhine boatmen, and still other questions. 


Thus this Conference, which, as Mr. David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, said in 
his speech to the delegates was “a conference representing 
only a part of one region, namely, the European region ”, 
with the job of working out “solutions for improving the 
conditions of one particular category of workers ”, may be 
described as the first step on the path foreshadowed in 1943. 
When the representative of the United Kingdom Government 
submitted to the Governing Body the original proposal to 
establish the industrial committees, he argued that such 
committees might promote the negotiation of agreements of 
an international character no less effective than collective 


agreements made within the different countries.* 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, A t-September 
1945: “ The Industrial Committees of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion”, p. 150. 





The Place of Labour in the Constitution 
of the Italian Republic 


by 


Professor Ferruccio PERGOLESI 
University of Bologna 


It is a characteristic feature of the various national Consti- 
tutions which have been promulgated in recent years that they 
attach considerable importance to social and economic questions. 
Besides enunciating certain principles as to the rights of labour, 
they contain detailed provisions on the social structure and 
economic organisation of the country. Thus the new Italian 
Constitution proclaims that “Italy is a democratic Republic 
based on labour” and defines the place of ethical and social 
relations, economic relations and labour relations. In the follow- 
ing pages, Professor Pergolesi, who has devoted a number of 
works to the study of constitutional law, briefly describes the 
genesis of the Constitution and then proceeds to discuss the 
significance of its labour clauses. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Pigs provisions respecting the civil and political rights 
of citizens were embodied in the Statute which was 
proclaimed in 1848 by King Charles Albert of Sardinia and 
extended later, in 1861, to the new Kingdom of Italy. This 
was in conformity with the “ Charters ” of the period. Among 





1 Cf. Ferruccio PERGOLESI: Orientamenti sociali nelle costituzioni contempo- 
ranee, 3rd edition (Florence, Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1948) ; Diritto del 
lavoro, 3rd edition, Diritto costituzionale, 7th edition, and Sistema delle fonti 
normative (Bologna, U.P.E.B. del dott. Cesare Zuffi, 1949). 
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the rights in question was that of assembly (Article 32), which 
in course of time acquired a broader meaning and came to 
include the right of association in its various manifestations, 
such as association in trade unions. Militant organisations, 
different in character from co-operative and mutual benefit 
societies, could thus be formed and engage in such typical 
activities as collective bargaining on the one hand (legally, 
collective agreements applied only to members of the con- 
tracting unions, but in practice the tendency was towards 
general application), and strikes on the other—these were not 
punishable under the Penal Code of 1890. Side by side with 
this organisation by the workers of their own protection, the 
protection afforded by the State gradually expanded; the 
first cautious steps in “ social legislation ” were taken in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, and in time it came 
to regulate the individual contract of employment (not deemed 
a distinct type of contract in the Civil Code of 1865), from the 
point of view of its actual content as well as from the legal 
point of view, and social insurance, which was at first voluntary 
and later compulsory. Several general conventions and some 
bilateral agreements were concluded for the purpose of accord- 
ing international protection to emigrant workers. 

Under Fascist legislation, dating back to 1924 so far as 
the subject of this study is concerned, a corporative system 
was established, with the following main characteristics : the 
single trade association, possessing legal personality, for each 
occupational category ; the corporation, a State agency formed 
jointly by associations of employers and workers; labour 
courts to settle all collective disputes ; treatment of strikes 
and lockouts as criminal offences (under the Penal Code of 
1930).1 Guiding principles were laid down in the Labour 
Charter of 1927 ; the new Civil Code and Navigation Code of 
1942 provided for new general regulations ; and social legis- 
lation was recast and embodied in a few single texts and some 
hew provisions. 

With the collapse of Fascism in 1943, recognition of the 
Fascist trade associations was withdrawn and all the corpora- 
tive bodies were abolished ; in 1944 the Labour Charter was 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, January 1935, 
pp. 6-27: “ Trade Associations and Corporations in Italy after the Recent 
Reforms ”, by Anselmo ANSELMI. 

2 
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repealed and the principle of freedom of association in the 
sense in which the 1849 Statute had come to be interpreted 
was re-established. However, the 1942 Civil and Navigation 
Codes and the special laws remain in effect, except for adjust- 
ments to meet the political and economic needs of the reborn 
liberal democratic order that was given its new juridical 
foundation by a special body convened for the purpose: the 
Constituent Assembly. 


THE WORK OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


A pledge to hold such an assembly was given in a political 
declaration at the Congress of Anti-Fascist Parties which 
took place at Bari on 28 January 1944, and it received its 
first legal confirmation in a Decree of the Lieutenant-General 
of the Realm dated 25 June 1944 (No. 151). Section 1 of the 
Decree affirmed that “ after liberation of the national territory, 
the form of government shall be chosen by the Italian people, 
who shall to that end elect by universal, direct and secret 
ballot a Constituent Assembly to draft a new State Constitu- 
tion ”. There was no disagreement on the essential point that 
the choice of the new order should rest with the Italian people. 

A special Constituent Assembly Ministry was set up to 
prepare the way for its convocation and to assemble the 
material needed for studying the new Constitution, which was 
to “decide the political bases of the State and the guiding 
principles for its economic and social activity ”. In pursuance 
of this task the Ministry appointed committees of enquiry, 
which in due course produced full and well-documented 
reports and a series of monographs.! Thus the Italian Consti- 
tuent Assembly was able to base its work on material that 
on questions both of fact and of doctrine was among the most 
comprehensive available to any similar body. 

Since, however, neither the committee of enquiry nor the 
Government had prepared a draft Constitution, the Assembly’s 
first task was to determine its own procedure. It decided that 
a general preliminary discussion was out of place and that it 





1 Reference may be made in particular to the three volumes of the report 
of the committee appointed for the study of labour problems. 
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would be contrary to the system of proportional representation 
to entrust the drafting of the Constitution to a single person. 
On the suggestion of its Standing Orders Committee, it there- 
fore set up a commission, known by its size as the Commission 
of Seventy-five, who were chosen by the President of the 
Assembly so as to secure the representation of all the parlia- 
mentary groups. This Commission, after deciding on its own 
standing orders and without discussing the general principles 
which the Charter should follow, appointed three subcommis- 
sions to deal respectively with the rights and duties of citizens, 
the constitutional organisation of the State, and economic 
and social aspects. The subcommissions divided in turn into 
committees and subcommittees (with, in all, some fifty reporters 
and deputy reporters) and also set up liaison committees and 
a single drafting committee, besides meeting in plenary session. 
The original period of eight months set for their labours was 
prolonged owing to the “gravity and complexity of the 
problems ” to be discussed, since a whole new Constitution 
had to be drawn up without any substantial national prece- 
dents upon which to draw and in the midst of widely diverging 
political views. The first draft was composed of 400 articles, 
which the subcommissions later reduced to 250. On 31 January 
1947 the Commission presented to the Assembly a text of 
140 articles (including transitional provisions), together with 
a brief explanatory statement by Mr. Ruini, President of the 
Commission. 

The discussions of the Assembly took even more time 
(from 4 March to 22 December 1947) and twice its work had 
to be prorogued. Out of a total of 347 sittings, 170 were 
devoted exclusively to constitutional matters and were attend- 
ed by nearly all the delegates. A total of 1,663 amendments 
were submitted, and 1,200 votes were taken. 

Finally, the Constitution (or fundamental law) of the 
Italian Republic was adopted, article by article, and on 
22 December 1947, it was voted as a whole, with a few varia- 
tions, by secret ballot.1 On 27 December it was promulgated 
by the provisional Chief of State with the counter-signature 
of the President of the Constitutional Assembly and the 





1The Constitution was passed by a large majority: out of the 515 
deputies present, 453 voted in favour of its adoption, and 62 against. 
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President of the Council of Ministers. Its text was published 
on the same day in the Gazzetta Ufficiale (extraordinary issue 
No. 298) and it came into force on 1 January 1948 (Article 


XVIII). 


THE NEW CONSTITUTIONAL CHARTER 


The new Constitution in its final form comprises 139 
articles, divided into “ fundamental principles ” (Articles 1-12) 
and two main parts. Part I (Articles 13-54) deals with the 
“rights and duties of citizens ” under four heads or titles : 
I, civil relations ; II, ethical and social relations ; III, economic 
relations ; IV, political relations ; and Part II (Articles 55-139) 
with the “organisation of the Republic ” under six heads: 
I, Parliament ; II, the President of the Republic; III, the 
Government ; IV, the judiciary; V, the regions, provinces 
and communes ; VI, constitutional guarantees. The “ transi- 
tional and final provisions ” are numbered separately (Articles 
I to XVIII). 

In its fundamental principles and in Part I the Charter 
is inspired largely by the American and French Declarations 
of the end of the eighteenth century (in the articles on civil 
and political relations) and by the European Constitutions 
drawn up in the period following the first world war, especially 
the German Constitution of 1919 (in the articles on ethical 
and social relations). But it also presents various original 
features, especially in Part II, parts of which, however, reveal 
the influence of the French Constitution of 1946. 

From the political point of view the Constitution has been 
criticised as a compromise. It could not in fact be otherwise, 
since it resulted from the application of the democratic prin- 
ciple to the performance of a collective task. The majority 
reflected a variety of ideas and tendencies (Christian Democrat, 
Socialist-Communist, various shades of Liberal), represented 
by political parties none of which had an absolute majority 
that would enable it to stamp the Constitution in its own 
image alone. 

What is important in such a situation is to strike a balance 
that will endow the Constitution with sufficient unity and 
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harmony. This may be said to have been achieved, despite 
certain imperfections of form and substance, by the adoption 
of formulas that satisfy the desire for Christian spirituality, 
for political liberty and social solidarity, and by the consoli- 
dation of juridical unity in a democratic structure based on 
a multiplicity of decentralised institutions enabling every 
citizen to play an equal part in public life. 

The proclamation in the Constitution of certain labour 
principles is not only of political but of juridical importance 
for two reasons : because the Constitution is by nature rigid ; 
and because its contents are general in character and are 
supplemented by other legislative provisions. 

In the first place, the principles laid down in the Constitu- 
tion can be changed only by constitutional laws, for which a 
special revision procedure is provided (Article 138). Any 
alteration of or exception to these principles resulting from 
other laws may be referred to the appropriate constitutional 
court, which, on finding such laws to be unconstitutional, will 
declare them null and void (Articles 134-136). 

Secondly, the provisions with which we are concerned 
here are largely confined to a statement of principles that 
are binding on the ordinary legislator but not directly on 
the citizen, and even where they lay down specific rules 
binding on every person, they do not do so completely. Hence, 
supplementary legislation is needed to ensure their full applica- 
tion. Pending the adoption of such legislation, the existing 
standards remain in force, including a large number applying 
to individual relations, judicial proceedings and social welfare, 
unless they are found unconstitutional under the new order 
(Article 15), as in the field of collective relations, where the 
corporative basis, political and juridical, of regulation has 
disappeared even if there has been no express repeal (e.g., 
as regards the right to strike). 


Fundamental Principles 


Italy, the Constitution proclaims, is a democratic Republic 
based on labour. Sovereignty rests with the people, who 





? See, in particular, Mr. La Pira’s synthesis in Atti, Commissione per la 
costituzione, Vol. II, p. 15. The abbreviation Atti will be used for further 
references to the documents of the Commission. 
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exercise it in the manner and within the limits set by the 
Constitution. 

The Republic recognises and guarantees the inviolable 
rights of man as an individual and as a member of the social 
groups in which he develops his personality, and it requires 
the fulfilment of the inescapable duties of political, economic 
and social solidarity. The Republic encourages the develop- 
ment of culture and scientific and technical research. 

All citizens are equal in social dignity and equal before the 
law, without distinction of sex, race, language, religion, 
political views or personal and social situation. It is the duty 
of the Republic to remove all obstacles of a social and economic 
nature which, by limiting the freedom and equality of citizens, 
hamper the full development of human personality and the 
active participation of all workers in the political, economic 
and social organisation of the country. 

The Republic recognises that all citizens have a right to 
work and promotes conditions in which this right can in 
practice be exercised. It is the duty of every citizen to engage, 
according to his own ability and choice, in an activity which 
contributes to the material or spiritual progress of society 
(Articles 1 to 4, and 9). 

The Italian juridical system follows the generally recognised 
standards of international law. 

An alien who in his own country is prevented from exercis- 
ing the democratic rights guaranteed by the Italian Constitu- 
tion has a right of asylum in the territory of the Republic 
under the conditions established by law. 

Italy repudiates war as an instrument of attack upon the 
liberty of the other peoples of the world and as a means of 
settling international disputes; consents, under conditions 
of equality with other States, to the limitation of sovereignty 
necessary for a world order to ensure peace and justice among 
the nations ; and encourages and contributes to the interna- 
tional organisations which are dedicated to this task (Articles 
10 and 11). 


Civil and Political Relations 


The personal liberty and domicile of all citizens are inviol- 
able (Articles 13 and 14). They may move and reside freely 
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in any part of the national territory, subject to such general 
restrictions as may be imposed for reasons of health and 
security, but not for political reasons ; they are free to leave 
the national territory and to re-enter it, subject to the per- 
formance of legal obligations (Article 16). The free movement 
of persons and goods cannot be hindered by regional legisla- 
tion (Article 120). 

Among the foremost rights guaranteed to citizens are free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of association. 

Freedom of assembly is recognised (for lectures, con- 
ferences, meetings, congresses, etc.) provided that the assembly 
is gathered “ peacefully and unarmed ” (Article 17), that is, 
without tumult or violence and without hindrance to the 
democratic expression of opinion. The competent authority 
should be notified in advance of meetings in public places (for 
example, in a public square) ; but this is not needed for meet- 
ings on private premises, even those open to the public (for 
example, theatres and cinemas). An assembly may be for- 
bidden by the authorities only for valid reasons of public 
order or safety. 

Freedom of association is guaranteed to citizens, without 
need for administrative authorisation, for any purpose which 
is not included among those forbidden to individuals by penal 
law (Article 18). This is a broader formula than that of any 
other Constitution ; it could not, in fact, be broader, since it 
recognises the right to do collectively what can be done 
individually, with the exception, naturally, of acts which are 
contrary to the law, an exception necessitated all the more 
by the fact that illicit collective action is socially more serious 
than illicit individual action. 

Economic freedom is recognised in the broad sense of 
freedom for private initiative and private enterprise (Article 41), 
subject, however, to a number of restrictions, varying with 
the particular branch of activity : agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, credit and insurance, etc. Some of the restrictions relate 
to the starting of an enterprise (authorisation or permits) ; 





? The only organisations excluded for obvious reasons of public security 
and morality are secret societies and societies organised on military lines 
(cf. Article 18). 

The Constitution explicitly recognises the right of all citizens to associate 
freely in political parties for the purpose of taking part in determining 
national policy by democratic methods (Article 49). 
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others relate to the carrying on of the activity in general and 
are imposed for reasons of social, health and other protection 
(especially that of workers employed by private undertakings). 

Freedom of occupation and the right to property are two 
special aspects of economic freedom. 

The right freely to choose an occupation and to carry it 
on regularly (Article 4) is governed by regulations that vary 
with the occupation and relate to the conditions of admis- 
sion to its exercise (age, sex, citizenship, cultural requirements, 
examinations, registration, etc.) and the methods and condi- 
tions under which it is exercised (cf. Article 33), and to the 
suspension or cessation of such exercise for disciplinary 
reasons or on conviction for a criminal offence. No regional 
legislation may limit the right of citizens to engage in their 
occupation, employment or work in any part of the national 
territory (Article 120). 

The right to property (cf. Article 42) is the right to acquire, 
administer and alienate property, real and personal, tangible 
and intangible, and in general any right of ownership, whether 
individual or collective. Here, too, there are limitations : sub- 
jective, on the one hand, that is to say, depending on 
the nature of the owner (legal persons, whether public or 
private, ecclesiastical bodies, etc.); and objective on the 
other, that is to say, depending on and varying widely with 
the nature of the thing owned (rural, urban or industrial 
property, copy-right, etc.). 

No personal or monetary service may be required other- 
wise than in accordance with the law (Article 23). 

Freedom of expression in private and in public, with res- 
pect also to economic and occupational matters, is included 
in the general freedoms guaranteed to all. It implies : freedom 
to express one’s views orally, in writing (especially in the 
press) and by any other means (Article 21) ; secrecy of corres- 
pondence and all other forms of communication (Article 15) ; 
freedom and secrecy of the ballot, the exercise of which right 
is also a “ civic duty ” (Article 48). 

Any citizen may submit a petition to the Chamber request- 
ing legislative action or setting forth general needs (Article 50), 
including those pertaining to labour. 

All citizens without distinction as to sex may hold public 
office and elective positions on an equal footing, in accordance 
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with the requirements established by law. For the purpose 
of admission to such office or position, the law may place 
Italians who are not nationals of the Republic on an equal 
footing with citizens. Any person called to elective public 
office is entitled to spend the time necessary for fulfilling 
such duty without loss of his ordinary employment (Article 51). 


Ethical and Social Relations 


Unlike the 1848 Statute, the Constitution of the new 
Republic deals explicitly with ethical and social relations. It 
recognises the family as a natural social unit founded on 
marriage ; marriage in turn is based on the moral and juridical 
equality of husband and wife, subject to such limits as are 
prescribed by law to guarantee family unity. It is the duty 
and the right of parents to support, educate and bring up 
their children, including children born out of wedlock, who 
are guaranteed every juridical and social protection compa- 
tible with the rights of the legitimate family. Economic and 
other measures are to facilitate the founding of families and 
the fulfilment of family obligations, special attention being 
paid to large families. Mothers, children and young persons 
are protected and the institutions needed for such protection 
are encouraged (Articles 29-31). 

Schooling is open to all. Elementary education for a period 
of at least eight years is compulsory and free; capable and 
deserving pupils have a right to continue their studies up to 
the highest grades, whether or not they have the means. 
Effect is given to this right by scholarships, family allowances 
and other grants, which are to be awarded on the results of 
competitive examination. The Republic makes general rules 
for education and establishes State schools for all types and 
grades of education ; corporate bodies and private individuals 
are similarly entitled to establish schools and educational 
institutions (Articles 33 and 34), and in particular, the regional 
authorities may fix standards for the teaching of crafts and 
trades and for assistance to students (Article 117). 

The Republic protects health as a fundamental right of 
the individual and in the interest of society as a whole, and 
guarantees free medical care to persons without means 
(Article 32). 
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It is clear that all these provisions should prove in practice 
to be of particular benefit to workers and their families. 


Economic Relations 


In the field of economic relations those pertaining to 
property and the organisation of an undertaking may be 
distinguished from those pertaining to labour. 

With respect to property, economic wealth belongs to 
the State, to corporate bodies or to private individuals. Private 
ownership is recognised and guaranteed. The law prescribes 
the methods of acquiring private property (including legal or 
testamentary succession) and enjoying its use, and imposes 
limitations “in order that its social function may be fulfilled 
and that it may be brought within the reach of all ”. 

The right to possess private property is today generally 
treated as on a level with the personal rights of the individual, 
so that there would be no ownership if a man could not 
use his property and dispose of it as he saw fit. But at the 
same time the idea is steadily gaining ground that ownership 
also involves obligations. In other words, the owner has a 
social function : he must use his property in such a way as to 
render it useful to the community as well as to himself. It 
follows from this concept that—especially with regard to the 
ownership of land—“in order to achieve a rational use of the 
soil and to establish equitable social relations, the law shall 
impose obligations on private land property, set limits to 
its extent in the different agricultural regions and zones, 
encourage and enforce land reclamation, the breaking up of 
large estates and the reconstruction of the productive units ” 
(Article 44). 

On the other hand, the law assists small and medium 
landowners and makes special provisions for the mountainous 
areas (which are less fertile), in pursuance of the principle, 
already cited, that it is the duty of the Republic to remove 
economic and social obstacles which limit the freedom and 
equality of its citizens (Articles 44 and 47). 

Private property may be expropriated, subject to the 
payment of compensation, for reasons of public interest, and 





1 Agrarian and land reforms are at present under preparation and 
discussion. 
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the State reserves to itself rights with respect to inheritances, 
€.g., special taxes (Article 42). 

Private enterprise is unrestricted, but it may not be 
developed so as to conflict with the good of society or in a 
manner detrimental to safety, liberty or human dignity 
(Article 41). In accordance with recent tendencies, the Italian 
Republic not only maintains and even strengthens the tradi- 
tional negative limitations, but reserves the right to intervene 
positively through laws to prescribe “appropriate plans and 
controls in order that public and private enterprise may be 
directed and co-ordinated towards social needs ” (Article 41). 

The preparatory work on the Constitution brings out 
certain general ideas that may serve as a guide for future 
legislation and for the interpretation of the measures still in 
force. Thus, as Mr. Dominedo pointed out to the Constituent 
Assembly Commission : 


In a modern society, the system to be aimed at can be neither 
one of uncontrolled free initiative nor one of complete regimentation. 
These are extremes, tending to shut out of sight the true objective, 
which is probably to bring about the highest social benefit by drawing 
both on private initiative and on public intervention to build up a 
new, organic structure synthesising the traditional antitheses. + 


Reference may also be made to Mr. Fanfani’s observations : 


Social control of economic activity assists rather than interferes 
with the development of conditions which permit every citizen to 
exercise fully his fundamental rights to life and physical wellbeing, 
to the complete development of his personality according to his own 
tastes, to the ownership of the fruits of his labour, to free association 
with his fellows, to the establishment of a family—but not unless 
it satisfies the following requirements : 


(a) Social control must be competent, that is, exercised by fully 
qualified persons and not by ignorant and blundering bureau- 
crats. 

(b) It must be interested, that is, exercised by persons directly 
interested in the proper working of the activity in question 
(workers, consumers). 

(c) It must be decentralised, that is, exercised not from the capital 
or in a few central offices, but, if possible, at the actual site of the 
activity or, at least, of branches of the activity. 

(d) It must be democratic, that is, exercised by bodies appointed 
and run on democratic principles by all interested persons and, 
where appropriate, directly or indirectly by all citizens. 

(e) It must be varied, that is, carried out by the methods which 
are most efficient for each type of activity.? 





1 Atti, Vol. II, p. 113. 
2 Ibid., p. 119. 
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With a planned and controlled economy comes the corollary 
that “ for reasons of public interest, the law may, by expropria- 
tion and subject to payment of compensation, reserve ab 
initio or transfer to the State, to public corporations or com- 
munities of workers or users, certain undertakings or categories 
of undertakings engaged in essential public services, or 
exploiting sources of power or a monopoly situation, which are 
of major public interest ” (Article 43). 

As Mr. Dominedo explained, two essential concepts inspire 
this guiding rule in respect of the major problem of what is 
known as socialisation : 


The first is that transfers of economic activity from the individual 
to the community should not be subject to the discretionary power 
of the executive, but should be accompanied by legal guarantees. 
The second is that it may be found better to make the transfer in one 
way rather than another, according to the needs of each case and as 
experience suggests... It seems expedient that the Constitution, 
while fixing the guiding principles, should leave the way open to 
legislative action and should treat the phenomenon of socialisation 
under the head of the public or collective undertaking as contrasted 
with the private or individual undertaking. 


The co-operative form of organisation occupies a position, 


so to speak, halfway between the individual undertaking and 
the socialised undertaking : 


While based on the individual initiative of its members, the co- 
operative engages in a collective activity... It is a form of self- 
governing economic association, with the economic aim of eliminat- 
ing the middleman and the social aim of eliminating class conflict. 
The underlying principle might be called private socialisation,. 
voluntary and not enforced, and contractual rather than legal in 


origin. * 


In accordance with the view now widely accepted in 
Italy as elsewhere, although not without certain reservations, 
the Republic “recognises the social function of co-operative 
societies having a mutual aid character and no aims of private 
speculation ” ; it will promote and encourage their develop- 
ment by the most appropriate means, and protect their 
character and objects by means of suitable controls (Article 45). 

Lastly, under the head of economic relations the Republic 
also “ encourages and protects savings of all kinds ; regulates, 





1 Atti, Vol. II, p. 114. 
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co-ordinates and controls credit operations ; favours the invest- 
ment of popular savings in house property, directly in farming 
property and directly or indirectly in shares in the great pro- 
ductive concerns of the country ” (Article 47). This provision 
amplifies the economic principles, already mentioned, that the 
ownership of property shall be within the reach of all and that 
small and medium landowners shall be assisted. 


Labour Relations 


Under this head we may consider the possibilities of apply- 
ing the fundamental principles concerning labour which have 
been described above.} 

The “duty to work ” is ethical and political rather than 
juridical, since there are no sanctions to enforce it such as 
were proposed in the draft Constitution, under which the 
exercise of political rights would have depended on the per- 
formance of a social activity or function. Such a sanction 
would have lent itself to more or less arbitrary interpretation 
and thus to a restriction of personal freedom. It has been 
pointed out, among other things, that a citizen is entitled to 
refuse an offer of employment unsuited to his aptitudes ; to 
oblige him to accept the offer would be to deny him his gua- 
ranteed freedom of choice. To determine in individual cases 
whether a man is himself more or less to blame for his unem- 
ployment would involve a very complicated procedure. 

From a strictly juridical point of view, it should be empha- 
sised, however, that it is considered a penal offence to fail to 
find employment for minors who have attained the age of 
fourteen years and who must earn their living (Article 372 of 
the Penal Code). 

As to the “ right to work ”, it will be remembered that the 
Republic “ promotes conditions ” in which this recognised 
right of all citizens can in practice be exercised. Nevertheless, 
this is not a true right, since the Constitution does not specify 
who is under an obligation to provide the work, that is, to give 
immediate and full employment to all available manpower. 
Private individuals are certainly under no such obligation ; 





1 See p. 124. It should be noted that the term “workers” is used in the 
widest sense, as is clear from the preparatory work on the Constitution ; 
thus Mr. Ruini’s report (see p. 121) specified that it should also cover “ students 
and missionaries ”, for example, and managers of undertakings “in their 
capacity as skilled workers who organise production ”. 
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nor is the State, which undertakes only to pursue an economic 
policy that will promote conditions favourable to full employ- 
ment. Such a policy, noble in aim, is one of extreme difficulty 
for an impoverished country like Italy; but, to quote 
Mr. Colitto, its value to the individual has a counterpart in 
“the value to the community as a whole of drawing on the 
joint effort of the largest possible number of persons to meet 
the needs of production, whether for the purpose of increasing 
production or for obvious reasons of social peace ”.1 

The Constitution develops its fundamental labour prin- 
ciples in more detail in a number of provisions for “ protecting 
labour of all types and however used ” (Article 35), which to a 
large extent give constitutional authority to already existing 
standards. 


Thus, under Articles 35 to 38, the Republic : 
(a) has care of the vocational training and advancement of 
the workers ; 
(b) fixes by law the maximum daily hours of work ; 
(c) fixes by law the minimum age limit for paid employment 


and provides a special protection for young workers ; 


(d) recognises the worker’s right to “remuneration in pro- 
portion to the quantity and quality of his work, in every 
case sufficient to enable him and his family to live a free 
and decent life ”, and the right of men and women, of 
adults and minors to equal pay for equal work ; 
recognises the right, which cannot be renounced, to a 
weekly rest and annual paid holidays ; ) 
regulates the conditions of employment of women so as 
to permit them to fulfil their essential family duties and 
so as to ensure adequate protection for mother and child ; 
secures, through agencies and institutions belonging 
to or placed under the authority of the State, the workers’ 
right to “ means sufficient for their vital needs in the case 
of accident, sickness, disablement, old age and involuntary 
unemployment ” ; 

(h) recognises the right of disabled and handicapped persons 
to vocational education and guidance. 





1 Atti, Vol. II, p. 86. 
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Special provision is made for the protection, and also the 
development, of handicrafts (Article 45), in other words, for 
the protection of self-employed workers. 


In the international field the Republic : 


(a) promotes and encourages international agreements and 
organisations ! for the purpose of affirming and regulating 
the rights of labour ; 


(b) recognises freedom of emigration, subject to the obliga- 
tions prescribed by law in the general interest, and 
protects Italian labour abroad (Article 35). ? 


The right of the needy—persons unfit to work and without 
the necessary means of subsistence—to maintenance and social 
assistance is recognised (Article 38) ; it parallels the right to 
work of the able-bodied, and seems to be as little of a true 
right since it cannot be enforced by judicial proceedings. 

Private assistance is unrestricted (Article 38). The Con- 
stitution lays down this principle despite repeated attempts 
of the ordinary legislature and administrative authorities to 
restrict this kind of assistance, which in Italy is traditional. 
Its older forms are mostly religious, and even in modern times 
it successfully comes to the help of many who are passed over 
by the “legal charity ” of public assistance agencies. 


Collective Relations 


The provisions dealing with the collective control of labour 
relations may be considered under four heads: (a) the right 
to organise ; (b) collective agreements ; (c) workers’ partici- 
pation in management ; (d) the right to strike. 





1 Mr. Rapelli defined this function in the following terms : “ It is one of 
Italy’s fundamental duties to encourage international regulation of labour 
and to undertake to abide by such regulations. Only thus can the workers 
of the different countries, rich and poor, be placed on an equal footing, and 
only thus can competition be prevented from having harmful effects on 
their health, such as may result where regulations as to hours of work and 
the prescribed standards of hygiene are ignored.” (Resoconti, III Sottocom- 
missione della Commissione dei settantacinque, p. 178.) 

2 Cf. CaMERA DI CoMMERCIO, INDUSTRIA E AGRICOLTURA, Bologna : 
Congresso nazionale per Vemigrazione (18-20 marzo 1949), Atti ufficiali 
(Bologna, 1949). 
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The Right to Organise Collectively. 


This is a more specific formulation of the general principle 
of freedom of association mentioned above. It signifies above 
all the right of a more or less inclusive group of interested 
persons to organise a trade union; the consequential right 
of the original members to leave and of new members to join 
and the right of the union to dissolve or to amalgamate, 
federate or otherwise join with other similar bodies. It includes 
also the right to decide the area to be covered by the union and 
the extent of the occupational categories to which members 
must belong. Mixed unions of employers and workers are not 
excluded (a recent experiment was made in agriculture with 
a union of farm-owners, employees and share farmers), but 
in the absence of separate representation of two parties, they 
cannot conclude true collective agreements with general 
validity for the whole category, such as are described below. 

The right to organise trade unions is at present recognised 
without restriction as to occupational category (Article 39), 
and is therefore extended also to employees of the State and 
other public bodies, except employees of the public security 
administration, who are excluded under Legislative Decree 
No. 205 of the Lieutenant-General of the Realm, dated 24 
April 1945. However, the public employees’ unions cannot 
conclude collective agreements, since the conditions of public 
employment are determined unilaterally by the State or other 
public body (unless it is clearly an economic undertaking). 

The right to organise collectively also implies that the 
State may not intervene in the formation of a union, for which 
previous authorisation is not required, or in its activities, 
which are subject only to the judicial control applying under 
ordinary law to all kinds of association. 

Thus employers’ and workers’ organisations may continue, 
if they wish, to operate on the basis of the ordinary law as set 
forth in the Civil Code.1 But they may also apply for “ regis- 
tration ”, through which they acquire legal personality in 
private, not public law, according to the present judicial inter- 
pretation. Taken literally, Article 39 of the Constitution 
appears to impose an obligation to apply for registration ; but 





1 Articles 14 et seq.; for ordinary associations, Articles 2257 et seq. 
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a rational interpretation of the spirit of the article and a study 
of the preparatory work show that it is a responsibility rather 
than a true obligation. In other words, the procedure is binding 
if the trade union accepts it of its own free will. The Consti- 
tution provides that the registration shall be at “a local or 
central office ” ; these offices will be determined by law, and 
may be administrative, such as the Ministry of Labour and its 
agencies, or judicial, such as the civil sections of the courts. 

The only condition for registration laid down in the Con- 
stitution is that the rules of the union shall “ provide for a 
democratic internal structure ” (Article 39). The rules must, 
however, be discussed and, if need be, amended by the general 
meeting, which also discusses and approves the accounts and 
elects the officers of the union and, if need be, supervises their 
work. The Constitution does not exclude the possibility of 
imposing some other condition of a strictly objective nature 
by ordinary legislation, such as fixing the minimum mem- 
bership needed to ensure the efficiency and independence of 
the unions, whether as an absolute figure or as a percentage 
of the total number of persons belonging to the category in 
question. The second system, while less empirical, is more 
difficult to apply because it involves defining the occupational 
categories and making a list both of undertakings and of 
the workers they employ, divided according to the Civil Code 
into the three main groups of supervisory staff (technical and 
administrative), salaried employees and wage earners (Article 
2095). 

This and other similar questions should be settled by the 
trade union law in which the constitutional principles will be 
developed. The competent Ministry has for some time been 
engaged in studies for the preparation of such legislation in 
consultation with the organisations concerned. 

It should be added that the principle of the right to 
organise in trade unions as now proclaimed by the Italian 
Constitution is in full agreement with that contained in the 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in December 1948 





? The opinions obtained from the organisations were in large part 
published in Rivista di diritto del lavoro, 1949, Nos. 3-4. The complex prob- 
lems of the new trade union legislation are being studied more especially 
by trade union federations, chambers of commerce, law societies, etc. 
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(Article 23, No. 4), and in the similar, draft text discussed 
by the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe in 
September 1949 (Article 2, No. 9) ; and it is also in full agree- 
ment with the Conventions drawn up by the International 
Labour Organisation 1, of which Italy is again a Member. 


Collective Agreements. 

Collective labour agreements can be made binding for all 
persons belonging to the occupational categories for which the 
agreement is concluded in various ways: such extension of 
their application may result from the fact that workers and 
employers are each represented by a single union ; or it may 
be the result of legislation or an administrative act or an 
arbitration award. The Italian Constitution has chosen the 
system of automatic extension, that is to say, immediate gene- 
ral application of the standards set by the agreement, without 
need for further intervention by a State agency. However, 
only registered trade unions may conclude such agreements 
(Article 39). Where there is more than one union for a parti- 
cular occupational category, each should therefore be repre- 
sented in the collective bargaining unit in proportion to its 
registered membership, clearly a difficult technical matter. It 
would be more in keeping with the democratic system to per- 
mit all persons belonging to the category, whether or not they 
are members of registered unions, to take part in choosing the 
bargaining unit. 

Various other points are left to the ordinary legislation in 
the matter (the amendment of which is under consideration), 
such as measures to ascertain the legality of agreements before 
they come into effect ; the publication of agreements ; their 
denunciation ; their revision in the event of changed economic 
conditions ; their interpretation and disputes arising there- 
from, etc. In the meantime, collective agreements concluded 
under the former regulations remain in force, subject to such 
modifications as may result from new agreements, which 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 5, November 1948, 
pp. 575-600 : “ The I.L.0. and the Problem of Freedom of Association and 
Industrial Relations ”, an article dealing with the discussion of this subject 
at the 3lst Session of the International Labour Conference (San Francisco, 
1948), which its President, Mr. Justin Godart, described as “ The Confe- 
rence on Freedom of Association ”. See also, idem, Vol. LX, No. 4, October 
1949 : “ The Thirty-Second Session of the International Labour Conference : 
Geneva, June-July 1949”, pp. 337-340. 
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according to the most authoritative opinions and in actual 
practice are deemed to apply only to members of the signatory 
unions, in conformity with the law of contract. In a few rare 
cases agreements have been made generally binding by legisla- 
tion.1 More often the industrial undertakings in practice com- 
ply with the new agreements even though these are not, as a 
rule, generally binding. 

What are known as collective economic agreements are 
a form of agreement for occupational groups which has been 
fairly widespread in Italy in the past. The Constitution does 
not deal with them, but they can be concluded under the 
ordinary law of contract for the regulation of economic rela- 
tions (production, sale, lease, etc.) between members of indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural, and similar groups, and also, 
in some cases, between workers, when the contract of employ- 
ment is of the nature of a partnership (share farming). A few 
such agreements which were concluded and published under 
the earlier trade union regulations are still generally binding. 


Workers’ Participation in Management. 


“For the purpose of raising the economic and social level 
of labour and subject to the requirements of production”, 
workers have the right to participate in the management of 
undertakings (Article 46). Before the Constitution was adopted, 
considerable pressure, both political and trade union, was 
brought to bear in favour of legislation on “ management 
councils ” (consigli di gestione) ; two Government Bills were 
also drafted, but were not discussed by Parliament.*? The move- 
ment for the establishment of such councils continues, however, 
and in 1948 a special congress was held at Turin. 

The system of works committees, which have clearly 
defined functions, is more widely accepted and more effective. 
In the field of industry these committees are governed by a 
collective inter-union agreement of 1947, which took the place 
of one concluded in 1943. Their principal duties are to consider 





1 Cf. Legislative Decrees of the Lieutenant-General of the Realm, No. 203 
of 2 November 1944, and No. 13 of 25 January 1945. 

2 More recently, certain deputies introduced a Bill to provide for the 
establishment of “labour councils” (consigli del lavoro) in all economic 
undertakings as a means of securing collaboration within the undertaking 
of representatives of all groups interested in production (cf. Atti della Camera 
dei Deputati, Document No. 669, 5 July 1949). 
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cases of collective and individual dismissal of workers, to 
promote the settlement of disputes, to approach the management 
with a view to ensuring full application of laws and collective 
agreements, to examine in advance the rules of employment 
drawn up for the undertaking, to collaborate in drawing up 
rules for the social welfare institutions of the undertaking, etc. 


The Right to Strike. 


The right to strike may be exercised within the limits of 
the laws which govern it (Article 40). The question of the right 
to declare strikes was discussed both during the preparatory 
work in committee and by the Constituent Assembly in plenary 
session. The first of the three subcommissions held that all 
workers have a right to strike, within the limits set by law 
with respect to the procedure for declaring a strike, previous 
recourse to conciliation, and the maintenance of essential 
public services. The third subcommission was opposed to 
including any provisions on the subject in the Constitution. 
The draft finally submitted to the Assembly by the Commis- 
sion was in the widest terms, proclaiming the right to strike 
without any limitation. This would have meant, however, 
that any subsequent attempt at limitation could be contested 
as unconstitutional, and any stoppage of work, by whatever 
person, at whatever time, or for whatever purpose, in violation 
of any valid contract or engagement would still be a consti- 
tutional right. The final text was therefore amended and now 
reads, as indicated above, that the right is to be exercised 
“ within the limits set by the laws which govern it ”. 

Among the limits that can thus be set are the three sug- 
gested by the first subcommission. In any case, texts which 
are obviously incompatible with the constitutional principle, 
such as Articles 502 and 503 of the Penal Code, must be 
deemed to be repealed. In these articles strikes are treated as 
penal offences whatever their object, whether economic, that 
is, for the alteration of conditions of employment, or political, 
protest, sympathetic, etc. The question arises whether the 
parts of the same articles which treat lockouts as penal offences 
are similarly repealed. True, the lockout is not a constitutional 
right, like the right to strike. But it does not seem possible 
to continue to treat it as an offence. That would not be in 
conformity with the democratic ideology embodied in the 
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Italian Constitution, which does not set up a class society, but 
recognises that all citizens are equal in social dignity and 
equal before the law (Articles 2 and 4), and also that private 
enterprise is free (Article 41). Hence it would be contradictory 
to recognise the workers’ right to cease productive activity 
and not to allow employers the same right, even though it 
can be argued that such differentiation is justified by the fact 
that the workers are economically weaker than the employers 
and that if they stop work the effects are not so serious for 
the public economy as those of a stoppage of productive 
activity by employers. 

The articles of the Penal Code that deal with boycotts, 
sabotage and arbitrary entry and seizure of agricultural and 
industrial undertakings and impose penalties for such acts 
(Articles 507 and 508) remain in force. At present no penal 
sanctions are imposed for use of the new trade union weapon 
of “ non-co-operation ”, which was at first widespread but 
seems now to be falling out of favour. A concrete definition 
of non-co-operation has not always been easy ; it ranges from 
a mild form of slowing down of work to more or less serious 
obstruction and even acts of positive damage. The civil or 
economic sanctions may extend to the termination of indivi- 
dual contracts, for valid reason, without notice and without 
indemnity for length of service. 

In addition to regulating the “right to strike ” and other 
forms of “union struggle ”, the new trade union legislation 
may prescribe the organisation and procedure for the concilia- 
tion, mediation, arbitration or judicial settlement of labour 
disputes, and especially of collective disputes affecting public 
services. The rules of the Civil Procedure Code continue to 
apply in individual disputes, which are referred to the ordinary 
courts (Articles 429 et seq.). 

However, since the strike is a recognised right, it cannot 
be deemed a valid reason for terminating an employment, but 
only for its suspension. It is generally held that workers on 
strike are not entitled to remuneration during the strike. 


The National Economic and Labour Council 


Among the “ auxiliary agencies ” of Government for which 
the Constitution provides is a National Economic and Labour 
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Council to advise the Chambers (the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate) and the Government. It is to be composed of 
“ experts and representatives of the various categories involved 
in production in such proportions as will give due weight to 
their numerical and qualitative importance ”, and it will have 
“power to initiate legislation and to assist in the drafting of 
economic and social legislation ” (Article 99). 

A Government Bill on the organisation and functions of 
the proposed Council was introduced in the Senate! on 15 
March 1949. It fixes the membership at sixty persons, who 
may be divided into three groups : thirty-five representatives 
of economic and labour categories (workers, supervisory staff 
and employers in industry, agriculture, commerce, transport, 
credit and insurance; the liberal and artistic professions, 
independent cultivators, handicrafts and co-operative societies) ; 
seventeen representatives of public bodies directly or indirectly 
concerned with economic and social questions; and eight 
independent experts on such questions. 

The Council will be consulted on Bills submitted to it 
by the Chambers or by the Government, draft Legislative 
Decrees submitted to it by the Government, and any question 
of an economic or social nature in respect of which the Cham- 
bers or the Government wish to consult it. The advisory 
functions of the Council are thus very wide in scope, differing 
in this respect from those of the existing bodies attached to 
individual ministries, and extending beyond purely technical 
subjects to cover economic and social problems in all their 
multiple aspects and complex inter-relations. 

Since the power to initiate legislation belongs to the 
Council as a whole and not to its individual members, it was 
considered appropriate to require a special majority (three- 
fifths of the members) for the approval of texts to be presented 
to Parliament. As regards the subjects on which the Council 
has such power, only one restriction is imposed: it may not 
initiate fiscal legislation. It was also considered necessary to 
exclude questions on which draft texts have already been 
referred to it for an opinion ; otherwise it would be in a position 
to give a negative opinion in order to forward a text of its 


Own. 





1 Document No. 318. 
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Reform of Social Services 


It has already been noted that the Constitution recognises 
the right of citizens to the protection of their health (Article 32) 
and to maintenance and social assistance if they are unable to 
earn their living (Article 38). The mass of unco-ordinated 
regulations already in existence in this field was considered by 
a special Ministerial Commission for the Reform of Social 
Services, which completed its work in 1948. The 88 resolutions 
and the substantial report adopted by the Commission? will 
serve as a basis for legislation to simplify, co-ordinate and 
modernise the whole system. 

The Commission took as a guide the principles adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia in 1944 
in its Recommendations on income security and medical care. 
There was some difference of opinion on the question whether 
the technical method of private insurance (as compared with 
compulsory social insurance) should be altogether rejected ; 
but it was pointed out that its retention would mean the 
continuance of a system based on criteria of private law that 
would not satisfy the accepted principle of social security. 
The Commission concluded that a system should be established 
to protect all workers, employed and self-employed, and their 
families, against the various contingencies that may prevent 
them from earning a living. The extension of such protection 
was considered “a logical and necessary outcome of the 
protection of the workers ”. 

It may be added that the Commission also made concrete 
proposals with regard to the international aspects of social 
security regulations. 


CONCLUSION 


In the light of the various provisions outlined above, the 
Italian State may be described as a social State based on the 
idea of solidarity. Obviously this term should not be taken 
literally, because every State is necessarily a society with 


1 MINISTERIO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, COMMISSIONE 
PER LA RIFORMA DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE: Relazione sui lavori della 
Commissione (4 luglio 1947-24 febbraio 1948) (Rome, 1948). 
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institutions formed jointly by its members. It should be taken 
in its accepted and more limited sense, that is to say, of a 
State which provides not only for its own organisation and 
defence (internal as well as external) and for the protection of 
individual rights, but also for the protection of bodies inter- 
mediate between the State and the individual citizen, such 
as the family, the trade union, etc., and for encouragement 
of the fulfilment of the duties of economic and social solidarity 
as well as political solidarity. 

The declaration that the Republic is based on labour is 
designed to give political emphasis to the role of labour in 
the life of the community, the term “ labour ” being understood, 
not in the restricted sense of manual or economic labour, but 
in the broader sense of every activity or function which con- 
tributes to the material or spiritual progress of society. The 
Constitution specifically protects labour in this sense, with 
particular emphasis on certain categories : workers employed 
by others and the self-employed. 

The Constitution thus establishes that the Republic cannot 
be founded on “ privilege, hereditary nobility or the work 
of others ”, to quote Mr. Fanfani’s statement to the Constituent 
Assembly ; “but”, he continued, “it is founded on the duty, 
which is at the same time the right, of every man to earn a 
living and to contribute to the welfare of the national com- 
munity through the free exercise of his abilities ”.1 

The end in view is thus not a purely formal democracy, 
guaranteeing an abstract equality of rights, but a democracy 
in fact, guaranteeing conditions of life that will effectively 
meet the needs and legitimate social aspirations of individuals, 
with due respect for human personality. An authoritative 
interpretation was given by the President of the Republic, 
Mr. Luigi Einaudi in-his Message to the Chambers of 12 May 
1948. “The Italian Constitution”, he said, “affirms two solemn 
principles : to retain in the social structure all that, and only 
that, which guarantees freedom of the human person against 
the omnipotence of the State and the abuse of private authority; 
and to guarantee to all persons, regardless of birth, the greatest 
equality possible on all basic matters ”. 





1 Resoconti, Assemblea costituente, p. 2369. 





Supervisory Training in Belgium 
by 
A. NICAISE 


Managing Director of the Belgian Chemical Union 


The importance of training personnel for the functions of 
supervision in industry has been duly recognised by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, which has included the question 
in its manpower programme. In pursuance of this programme 
a European meeting of experts on supervisory training was 
held at Geneva from 30 March to 2 April 1949, which examined 
training schemes already in operation, among them, that of the 
Belgian Committee for the Guidance and Training of Super- 
visors in Industry described below. 

The theoretical aspects and general principles of supervisory 
training have been discussed in earlier articles in the Review.? 
Here, an account is given of the practical action taken or 
contemplated in Belgium with a view to ensuring that all grades 
of supervisors, from the head of the undertaking to the foreman, 
receive adequate and efficient training. Reference is also made 
to the position of the factory doctor. 


[= TEACHING of familiar subjects provides us with a 

network of highways striking deep through the jungle 
of ignorance and stopping only at the frontier of accepted 
science. Thence, pioneers move onwards, sometimes at random, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949: “ The 
I.L.0. Manpower Programme ”, pp. 381-382. 

* Idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, September-October 1946: “ Training 
Within Industry in the United States ”, by C. R. Dootny, pp. 167 et seq. ; 
and Vol. LIX, No. 5, May 1949: “ Psychological and Human Aspects of 
Vocational Training”, by F. Bitton, pp. 494-501 in particular. 
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blazing trails which others confirm or follow until the highway 
of certain knowledge has been carried a stage further. These 
roads save the ordinary individual an incalculable labour of 
personal clearance and exploration ; without them, without 
the mass of accumulated and recorded experience which 
organised instruction represents, we should still today be 
hacking at the edge of the jungle, unable to contribute to 
the progress of mankind. 

But one great branch of knowledge yet remains in which 
the roads of progress are narrow and obstructed ; it relates, 
strangely enough, to the everyday life of millions : knowledge 
of their daily work. Countless men and women in industry 
and business must still learn, without help from the experience 
of others, but by patient personal observation, by constant 
analysis, by a synthesis open only to the persevering, how to 
become masters of their trade, whether it be that of carpenter, 
manufacturer or Minister of State. 

Admittedly, modern industrial life is complex, for the 
worker is a man first of all, with his own brain, nerves and 
muscles, his own character, religion and background ; next, 
in the workshop, he comes into contact with other men—his 
bosses, his subordinates, his comrades—and is subject to the 
direct or indirect influence of his trade union ; at the end of 
the day he rejoins his family, in his own city or village, where 
the social, political and economic questions of the time reach 
and affect him ; and this whole body of facts and ideas, though 
not directly related to his occupational skill and knowledge, 
may easily influence his work, whether he will or no, even 
subconsciously. Numbers of medical, psychological and social 
problems thus arise in connection with employment and output, 
which are distinct from specifically technical problems and 
cannot be solved by the merely technical training of supervisory 
personnel. The trend of thought today appears to be towards 
acceptance of the view that anyone in a responsible position, 
at whatever stage of the industrial scale, besides having 
technical knowledge of his job, must be able to lead men, 
to instruct them if necessary, and must have general training 
conceived in an enlightened social spirit, and fitted to the 
task in prospect. 

Hitherto, in Belgium, the programmes of vocational and 
technical schools and of universities have as a rule been confined 
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to purely technical subjects. Pending reform of the curricula 
of the schools which now train supervisors for industry 
(managers, heads of administrative services, qualified engineers 
and technicians, foremen and factory doctors), the problem 
arises of providing the senior personnel now in employment 
with additional training which will supplement the technical 
knowledge they already possess, increase their efficiency and 
develop their personality in the desired directions. The work 
which has been accomplished in this field in Belgium, and of 
future intentions, is reviewed below. 


EMPLOYERS AND MANAGERS 


In Belgium, employers of labour are organised in a number 
of federations and associations, such as the Federation of 
Belgian Employers, the Chemical Industries Federation, the 
Metal Trades Federation, the Association of Catholic Employers 
and Engineers, the Royal Society of Engineers and Manu- 
facturers, etc. These bodies provide a forum every year for 
large numbers of lecturers, thus enabling their members to 
keep up to date on current questions of employment, training 
and management. But this cannot be described as methodical 
training for heads of establishments, since the subjects of the 
lectures are seldom chosen according to any definite plan. 

Employers’ associations also set up committees for research 
or investigation on specified questions, and publish authori- 
tative reports of which instances are given in the course of 
the following survey. 

The Belgian National Committee on Management has 
established an Employers’ and Managers’ Information Centre, 
and this has for four years been organising study courses on 
specified subjects in accordance with a well-defined programme, 
aimed at completing the training of managerial personnel and 
giving them basic ideas on certain matters which they did 
not study at the university, or which they wish to re-examine 
in the light of practical experience. These subjects include 
the organisation of establishments, economic, financial and 
social problems, and lastly a number of questions belonging 
to the general field of training (applied psychology, psycho- 
technics). 
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Thus, early in 1949 the Centre arranged two days of 
lectures on the training of managerial staff, which were 
attended with great interest by a number of managing direc- 
tors, directors, heads of establishments and heads of personnel 
services of many Belgian undertakings. More recently these 
study courses have been reorganised in accordance with the 
Swiss methods for employers’ training courses organised by 
Dr. Carrard at Ouchy; two sessions of a week each have 
already been held. 

Furthermore, some companies themselves arrange for their 
heads of services to attend courses of lectures on management, 
personnel relations, etc. 


SENIOR TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


The training of university graduates in engineering for this 
type of post has been and still is the subject of much exposi- 
tion and study. 

As long ago as 1921, the King drew the attention of the 
relevant graduates’ federations to the social function of the 
university-trained industrial supervisor. The Federation of 
Belgian Engineers’ Associations subsequently appointed a 
committee to study the social function and appropriate 
training of this group, and a report was submitted in 1946. 
The following were among its conclusions : 


(1) The primary function of the university-trained supervisor 
is a technical one. ; 


(2) His social function is an essential part of his duties. 
(3) He is responsible for conditions of work. 


(4) He should not set himself up as general adviser to subordin- 
ates ; he will influence them only to the extent to which he wins 
their confidence. 


(10) The curricula of the various polytechnical faculties should 
be co-ordinated. The following should be regarded as particularly 
useful : scientific psychology, i.e., psychology based on experience ; 
mathematical elements of statistics, supplementing the teaching of 
the theory of probability, to be linked to the teaching of economics, 
which might thus be given a more scientific character; social 
legislation and organisation ; general and industrial book-keeping ; 
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study of the value of physical tests for purposes of vocational 
guidance to workshops, laboratories and offices. 
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(14) The social training of present and future technical super- 
visors should be completed by reading, lectures and classes ; em- 
ployers should enable them to attend the latter. 


(15) If the aptitudes of an individual technical supervisor suggest 
his fitness to act as head of the personnel service, including the 
welfare service, of a large undertaking, he should be allowed to 
attend classes at a school issuing diplomas in vocational guidance.' 


A step forward has already been taken at the University 
of Liége, where a Joint Centre for Labour Studies (instruction 
and research regarding labour and social progress) was estab- 
lished by a Regental Order of 16 December 1947. 

The object of this new institution is “to supplement, as 
regards labour questions, the training of graduates in law, 
chemistry, medicine, surgery and midwifery, pharmacy, 
engineering and, in general, all university graduates ”. It was 
considered indispensable to introduce post-graduate teaching 
on labour questions, organised in such a way that the courses 
could be attended without interfering with the pupils’ profes- 
sional work (the courses are held as a rule between 4 and 
7 p.m.). The guiding idea of the curriculum is to bring together 
teachers from the various faculties and to recommend them 
to give the fundamental instruction on each aspect of labour 
—medical, technical, psychological, legal, economic and social. 

The second object of the Joint Centre is to stimulate 
research work. The operation of the centre as a research 
institute starts with the practical exercises given during 
instruction. The research teams are composed of graduates 
of various faculties. Persons attending the courses may be 
registered. Those attending without registration may receive 
certificates of attendance, while regular members obtain the 
diploma of the Joint Centre for Labour Studies after passing 
an examination. 

Supplementary training courses for technical supervisors 
and chiefs of service, and courses for university engineers 
taking up such work, have also been given for the last three 





1At present the State universities (Ghent and Liége), the Catholic 
ageism | of Louvain and the Free University of Brussels give courses 
in applied psychology. 
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years by the Committee for the Guidance and Training of 
Supervisors in Industry (C.O.F.C.E.). Many large undertakings 
have sent members of their staff to these courses. In the 
Liége industrial area, supplementary courses are also arranged 
by the Institute of Social Studies and are attended by technical 
supervisory personnel. 

Thus the idea that the duties of technical supervisory 
personnel must include a social function is making rapid 
headway in Belgium. Further evidence may be seen in the 
“ specifications ” laid down by a number of industries (metal 
trades, textiles, chemicals, mining) to define what they require 
of establishments for the training of supervisors. 

These “ specifications ” were prepared at the suggestion 
of the Committee for Vocational and Technical Education of 
the Federation of Belgian Industries, with the aid of the 
Belgian employers concerned. In each case, and particularly 
in the report of the chemical trades committee, the employers, 
in defining the functions of supervisors, point out that these 
fall into two main groups—the technical and the psychological 
and social. They ask that provision should be made for 
supervisory training in the schools, so that future leaders may 
be made fully aware of the dignity of manual labour and the 
respect due to every human being. 


FOREMEN 


Although some undertakings already had arrangements for 
training foremen in their own plants, the general question of 
the training of foremen was first raised in Belgium in 1942, 
during a one-day study course arranged by the Belgian National 
Committee on Management. At about the same time the 
working parties established by the Committee for the Guidance 
and Training of Supervisors were examining the question, and 
they submitted their report in 1943. But the principal wave 
of study and achievement in this field did not begin until 
after the liberation of the country. 

The Vocational and Technical Education Committee of 
the Federation of Belgian Industries, assisted by representatives 
of industry and of the vocational schouls, has examined the 
various methods recommended or already applied, so that 
employers may be in a position to choose, with a full knowledge: 
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of the facts, those most likely to meet the needs of their 
particular business or trade. 

A number of interesting achievements in the field of 
instruction deserve note. The Paul Pastur Labour University 
at Charleroi has established an advanced course for supervisors 
in the metal trades ; this is given for a year, in the evenings, 
at the rate of two hours a week. The Cardinal Mercier 
Technical Institute at Brussels has organised classes for persons 
employed or likely to be employed as industrial supervisors, 
which are intended to develop qualities that will enable them 
to realise their responsibilities as leaders; these classes are 
given on the first Sunday of each month. The School of 
Labour Chaplains at Antwerp gives similar classes on 
Saturday afternoons and Wednesday evenings. 

Various large undertakings, including the Fabelta Co. Ltd., 
Solvay and Co., and the Belgian Chemical Union, have 
organised training courses in their works for their own foremen. 
This training is complete in the sense that it includes, besides 
the scientific and technical subjects required, the principles 
of management, leadership, book-keeping, etc. 

The Committee for the Guidance and Training of Supervisors 
has for some years been arranging supplementary training 
courses in many of the country’s industrial districts ; these 
are held once a month, in the evening or at the weekend, for 
three years, and may be attended by foremen, or candidates 
for foremen’s jobs, sent by their employers. Nearly 4,000 
persons have already completed these courses. 

In 1949, a scheme was worked out on the lines of the 
Training Within Industry (T.W.I.) system originating in the 
United States and was put into operation. Officially the 
Guidance and Training Committee, by arrangement with the 
T.W.I. Organisation of Great Britain, has trained the T.W.I. 
instructors sent by several undertakings and has organised 
the courses given by these instructors in the factories. The 
Committee also sent two persons to the instructors’ training 
course organised by the I.L.O. in Paris in May 1949. 

After only a few months of operation over 800 foremen in 
employment have attended the “ job instruction ” classes run 
by six instructors from the Committee and 36 instructors 
belonging to undertakings. Special instructors for “ job 
methods ” training were to go through a course in November. 
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The Committee’s programme for the training of foremen 
now includes : (1) training within industry ; (2) training in the 
behaviour and obligations of a foreman; (3) teaching of 
subjects to supplement technical training. 


Factory DOocTORS 


In Belgium many industrial establishments, banks, etc., 
have for some time had organised medical services which 
examine personnel on engagement and during their work in 
the light of the aptitudes required for the job and the dangers 
involved. These services are independent of the arrangements 
for the medical examination of juvenile workers which have 
been required since 1920 for the protection of their health. 

A Regental Order of 18 October 1945 confirmed the above- 
mentioned practice, regulated it and made it compulsory for 
all undertakings. The Order requires “a general medical 
check on all workers, and medical examinations to discover 
occupational diseases. It places the scheme under Government 
supervision, but leaves its practical operation to the medical 
profession. Medical practitioners may be called in at the 
employers’ choice, and will thus play a large part in the 
proposed preventive scheme, which they will operate in the 
assurance that they are thereby protecting the health and 
increasing the prosperity of the working class and so serving 
the interest of the whole community.” 

The essential objects of these medical examinations are 
as follows : 


(a) to inform workers regarding any affections or defi- 
ciencies which may cause weakness, and to indicate the 
institutes which will provide treatment ; 


(b) to aid employers in securing a just and reasonable 
allocation of workers to the various jobs in the undertaking, 
having regard not only to technical qualifications but also 
to physical aptitude ; 


(c) not to declare any person generally unfit for work, 
but rather to aim at using each person, despite his deficiencies, 
for work which he can do; 
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(d) to search for the first symptoms of occupational 
disease among workers exposed thereto, that is to say, to 
discover these diseases at a stage when, broadly speaking, 
they may still easily be cured. 


The work of the factory doctor has thus a statutory basis 
in Belgium. Furthermore, the doctor belongs to the safety, 
health and amenities committee which—under a Regental Order 
of 3 December 1946—every undertaking employing over 
fifty persons must set up. 

Although the duties of the factory doctor are thus clearly 
defined by law, his place in the personnel organisation of the 
undertaking is left unregulated. It will be realised that, if 
his work is to be efficient, he must have permanent contact, 
in the undertaking, with the technical management, the 
psychotechnical experts and the nurses. This necessary contact 
and collaboration has been secured, for some years past, in a 
number of industrial, commercial and banking establishments, 
by means of a manpower service. 

It is interesting to note that the functions assigned to these 
services, though first established when Belgium was entirely 
cut off from contact with the Allies, correspond exactly with 
those recommended by the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Labour and National Service for personnel managers.! They 
may be summarised as follows: . 


(a) relations with the trade union organisations and 
employers’ federations, and with Government authorities ; 
and at the factory level, relations with shop stewards and the 
works council ; 


(6) welfare: the personnel manager, factory doctor, 
psychotechnician and nurse form the working party responsible 
for engagements, transfers, improvement in conditions of 
work and grading ; 


(c) safety, health and amenities service ; 


(d) vocational training of apprentices, skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, and training of prospective foremen. 





1 A Personnel Management Sect on was set up in the Factory Depart- 
ment of the Ministry in 1945. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, 
Nos. 5-6. May-June 1946, p. 393. 
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It should, however, be pointed out that in Belgium there 
is as yet no official provision at the universities for the special- 
ised training of factory doctors, although some have arranged 
voluntary courses in industrial medicine and occupational 
diseases. This gap in university curricula might well be filled. 
The above-mentioned Joint Centre at the University of Liége 
would appear to provide no more than an imperfect solution. 


The foregoing brief review will suffice to show the attention 
with which the question of supervisory training is followed 
in Belgium. The number of achievements already recorded 
—and the list given here is far from complete—shows that 
the country has understood that, besides the technical training 
which the manager’s industrial duties require, recognition of 
the dignity of labour calls for supplementary training of a 
different sort. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Social Security in Agriculture: I 


In all social security planning today, the tendency is to place 
agriculture in the foreground. It may therefore be of interest to publish 
in the Review the general report on the extension of social security to the 
agricultural population which thb Office prepared for the third session of 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the International Labour 
Organisation (Geneva, September 1949).1 The report first reviews the 
extent to which agricultural workers are already covered under existing 
social security measures. It then analyses the principal problems 
encountered and describes the various solutions which have been adopted 
for extending social security not only to agricultural employees, but to 
tenants and independent agricultural workers, whose conditions of work 
and living often differ little from those of employees and who therefore 
need the same kind of protection. 


COVERAGE OF AGRICULTURE BY EXISTING 
SocraL SECURITY SCHEMES 


The general post-war interest in improved income security and 
health schemes has inevitably benefited the rural population. Some 
of the newer laws apply to all citizens without regard to employment 
status. Others extend in principle to the whole working or employed 
population without limitation as to type of employment. Under 
such laws, all persons engaged in agriculture, or at least employees, 
are automatically placed on the same footing as their fellow-workers 
in industry and commerce. Elsewhere, special agricultural legisla- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 5, November 1949 : “ The Third 
Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee ”, pp. 492-494. 
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tion has been enacted, and much credit for its inception is due to 
the universal urge for protection against the hazards of modern life 
which arose from the war. 

Despite the improved social security status of agricultural 
workers in some countries, there still remain many instances in 
which they are excluded from laws applying to urban workers. 
Various new laws as well as amended older laws continue to exclude 
even agricultural employees. Still fewer are schemes which cover 
other workers in agriculture, such as tenant farmers, share-farmers, 
and the self-employed. Moreover, the countries in which the agricul- 
tural population is proportionately the largest are, in general, those 
in which social security legislation of any kind is least advanced. 

Thus, while recent years have seen important advances in social 
security for agriculture, on balance it is questionable whether 
agriculture as a whole has improved its social security position 
relative to that of the urban population. Viewed from an inter- 
national perspective, only a small fraction of the rural peoples of 
the world are seen to have any real protection as yet against social 
hazards encountered in personal and family life. 

Comprehensive legislation as regards categories of agricultural 
workers and risks covered now exists in Australia, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, New Zealand, Sweden and the United Kingdom. The 
laws of these countries cover agricultural employees for all major 
risks, and also apply in large measure to independent workers in 
agriculture on a compulsory basis. Various combinations of com- 
pulsory social insurance and national schemes applicable to all 
citizens are used to achieve this broad coverage. 

The 1948 Czechoslovak law made the entire working population 
subject to compulsory insurance, including persons working in 
agriculture for their own account or that of another. Compulsory 
insurance also plays a central role in the social security schemes of 
Chile and the United Kingdom. Chile has continued its pre-war 
system of contributory insurance, which covers all agricultural 
workers, including share-tenants and small farmers, for a variety of 
risks. The new British scheme which came into force in 1948 applies 
to agricultural employees on the same basis as to other employees, 
and also covers self-employed persons except for unemployment 
benefit ; medical care and family allowances are provided to all 
citizens irrespective of occupation or employment status. The 
Australian and New Zealand schemes, with their broad range of 
benefits, are not of the conventional social insurance type. Benefits 
are available to all residents or to those of small means without 
regard to occupational status, thus affording rights to the agricultural 
population equal to those of the rest of the population. In Sweden, 
effective coverage of rural workers is obtained under national schemes 
applying compulsorily to all citizens. 

A number of other countries cover agricultural employees com- 
pulsorily in respect of all or most major risks, but offer only limited 
or no compulsory protection for independent workers in agriculture. 
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Such is the case, for example, in Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Peru and Poland. 
A few of these countries cover independent workers compulsorily 
under a particular scheme or schemes, as in Bulgaria, France and 
Italy ; a French law in 1946 provided for the extension of com- 
pulsory social security legislation to the whole population including 
independent workers, but this is not to take effect until the index 
of industrial production reaches a specified level above the pre-war 
level. In some cases, as in Hungary and Peru, schemes are open 
to independent workers and landowning peasants on a voluntary 
basis. Various laws, as in the Netherlands and Poland, also permit 
an insured employee changing to self-employment in agriculture to 
continue his insurance voluntarily. Extensive coverage of agri- 
cultural workers of all types is secured in Denmark through a system 
of subsidised voluntary insurance. 

Various other countries have schemes of varying degrees of 
completeness which cover all or some agricultural workers for one 
or more risks. Included among such countries are Canada, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Finland, Ireland, Norway, Switzerland and Uruguay. 
The United States excludes agriculture entirely from its social 
insurance schemes but provides pensions to many rural workers 
under its old-age assistance programme. 

Several Latin American countries in recent years have enacted 
enabling laws for the establishment of comprehensive social security 
schemes which contemplate eventual inclusion of various categories 
of workers in agriculture. This is the case, for example, in Colombia, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala and Mexico. Where 
operations under these laws have actually commenced, they have 
thus far been largely or wholly confined to industrial and urban 
regions. 

Most other countries, a few of which have social security schemes 
for urban workers (e.g., Argentina and Brazil), restrict legislation 
for rural workers chiefly to the field of accident compensation. 


Protection against Sickness 


The protection against ill-health afforded to rural workers under 
existing schemes consists of cash benefits to replace income loss and 
medical benefits to maintain or restore earning capacity. The latter 
usually take the form either of direct provision of medical treatment 
by the insurance institution, or cash reimbursement of expenses 
incurred in obtaining medical care. The nature and extent of 
benefits now being provided for the agricultural population differ 
widely from country to country. A few countries have compre- 
hensive cash and medical benefit schemes which apply to agriculture. 
Others make substantial but incomplete provision in this field. In 
a number of countries, the only measures benefiting agriculture 
consist of very limited public health activities. 
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Comprehensive Insurance Schemes. 

Among countries where extensive protection of both employees 
and independent agricultural workers against the risk o* ill-health 
is found may be noted Australia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Italy, New 
Zealand, Sweden and the United Kingdom. Australia pays cash 
benefits, subject to an income test, to all types of agricultural workers 
who suffer income loss by reason of sickness or accident. It also 
provides hospital, tuberculosis and pharmaceutical benefits to all 
persons in agriculture, and has a law authorising the introduction 
of a comprehensive national health service. Its system of “ flying 
doctors” for agricultural families living in remote areas is well-known. 

Sickness insurance under the new Czechoslovak law came into 
force for agricultural employees in 1948, and will apply to self- 
employed farmers in 1950. Benefits include an incapacity allow- 
ance, with a 42-day waiting period for independent workers and 
persons in family employment, and free medical benefits. The 
Chilean scheme, which embraces all types of workers in agriculture, 
provides monetary benefits to replace loss of earnings during sickness 
and a variety of medical services. The workers’ fund administering 
the scheme has established a network of facilities for providing 
treatment to its agricultural members even in quite remote regions ; 
clinics, rural posts and rural medical stations have been established 
in small agricultural centres or near farms and plantations. Italy 
provides insurance for both agricultural employees and smallholders 
against the risks of sickness, maternity and tuberculosis. 

New Zealand, like Australia, provides cash benefits to all gain- 
fully occupied persons of small income in agriculture who have 
suffered loss of earnings owing to sickness or accident. The entire 
agricultural population also receives health benefits without quali- 
fying condition, which include general practitioner and specialist 
services, pharmaceutical benefits, hospital treatment, maternity care 
and dental care for children. In sparsely settled agricultural districts, 
medical care is provided by salaried doctors. 

The national sickness insurance scheme of Sweden, as provided 
in the 1947 Act, converts the existing voluntary scheme to a com- 
pulsory and universal basis. All gainfully occupied workers in 
agriculture earning 600 crowns or more annually must become mem- 
bers of the sickness fund in their commune. Cash benefits are paid 
at a flat rate after a three-day waiting period, and three quarters 
of the amount of doctors’ fees are refunded. 

The new United Kingdom scheme pays cash sickness benefits 
at flat rates to employees and self-employed persons in agriculture 
who are incapable of work as a result of a disease or disablement. 
Free medical care also is available to the entire agricultural popula- 
tion under the national health service. General practitioner and 
dental care and pharmaceutical benefits are administered by local 
executive councils, hospital and specialist services are administered 
by regional hospital boards, and the provision of health centres and 
general health care services is the responsibility of county councils. 
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Coverage of almost the entire population for sickness insurance 
in Denmark is achieved through a semi-voluntary system of subsi- 
dised sickness funds and benefit societies. Membership in the funds 
is open to all workers in agriculture, and at least “ passive ” mem- 
bership is obligatory. All funds provide cash sickness benefits and 
general practitioner care and hospital treatment ; some also provide 
specialist treatment, home nursing, dental care or other optional 
benefits. In Switzerland, also, some of the cantons provide com- 
pulsory or voluntary sickness insurance through public or private 
funds which are open to rural workers. These funds, which receive 
a federal subsidy, provide monetary or medical benefits or both. 


Limited Insurance Schemes. 


In nearly all other countries where sickness insurance applies 
to a part of the agricultural population, compulsory coverage in 
agriculture is limited principally to employees or workers assimilated 
thereto. Some countries, however, permit independent workers in 
agriculture to insure themselves voluntarily. Thus, sickness insur- 
ance in Peru applies compulsorily to agricultural employees and 
various small tenants and is also open on a voluntary basis to inde- 
pendent workers earning less than a specified amount annually ; an 
insured worker may also contract voluntarily for insurance of 
his family. Monetary benefits are payable in case of sickness or 
maternity, and insured persons receive benefits in kind in the form 
of medical treatment, hospitalisation, surgery and pharmaceutical 
supplies. The Social Security Fund is building a number of hospitals, 
clinics, rural posts and travelling dispensaries to provide health 
services in rural areas. 

Sickness and maternity insurance for agricultural employees 
and workers assimilated thereto is provided in France under its 
special agricultural social security scheme. Voluntary insurance 
for medical benefit is also available to certain classes of independent 
workers. Cash benefits consist of a daily allowance equal to 1/60 of 
average monthly wages. Insured persons are reimbursed for specified 
percentages of medical and pharmaceutical expenses incurred for 
themselves or their family. Austria covers agricultural employees 
for sickness insurance including medical benefits under its general 
scheme, while farmers can insure themselves on a voluntary basis. 
In Hungary, sickness insurance including medical benefits was 
extended to agricultural employees in 1947. Landowning peasants 
and tenant farmers and members of their families may insure volun- 
tarily if the area of their holding is less than a specified size. 

In Belgium, sickness insurance was extended to employees of 
agricultural undertakings in 1946. Cash and medical benefits are 
provided through mutual benefit societies ; medical benefits are fur- 
nished either through reimbursement of costs incurred or by direct 
payment to providers of services. The 1948 Bulgarian law includes 
agricultural employees under the general sickness insurance scheme ; 
the benefits consist of medical treatment and cash allowances. 
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Ireland provides cash sickness benefits to incapacitated agri- 
cultural employees, and additional benefits in the form of payment 
or part payment of specified medical expenses in case of a long 
contribution record. There is also provision for voluntary continua- 
tion of insurance for persons leaving employment for self-employ- 
ment. The compulsory scheme of Luxembourg extends to persons 
employed in agricultural undertakings ; cash benefits are provided 
without qualifying conditions and medical care is furnished to 
workers and their dependants without time limit. In the Netherlands, 
employees in agriculture are insured for cash benefits in case of 
sickness or maternity if their wages do not exceed a specified level, 
and are also compulsorily insured, together with their family, for 
medical care with a recognised sickness fund of their choice. 

Norway requires agricultural wage earners to be affiliated with a 
sickness fund which provides cash benefits during periods of incapa- 
city and medical benefits for insured workers and members of their 
family. The Polish scheme likewise extends to agricultural workers, 
who receive cash benefits in case of disabling illness and various 
types of medical benefits. Persons ceasing to be insured may be 
covered on a voluntary basis. The rules of the funds through which 
the scheme is administered define the medical and dental benefits 
and curative and auxiliary appliances available. Medical facilities 
are still somewhat limited in Poland as the result of the destruction 
of hospitals and sanatoria. 

It may also be noted that several countries have broad organic 
laws envisaging comprehensive coverage of agricultural workers 
for the risk of sickness in the future. This is the case, for example, 
in Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala and Mexico. The 
new schemes are being introduced gradually, having been applied 
so far mainly to urban and industrial workers. Costa Rica, however, 
has introduced sickness and maternity insurance in some regions 
where agricultural employees are included, and Ecuador is extending 
medical care through health centres to agricultural workers of various 


types. 


Other Schemes. 


Most other countries either restrict sickness insurance to non- 
agricultural workers or do not have such a scheme in operation. In a 
number of cases, however, certain health services are available to 
the rural population which deal to some extent with the risk of 
ill-health. 

In Asia, where the population is predominantly rural despite 
its high density, some public medical care services are provided, 
though to a very limited degree. Provision of medical care for the 
rural population is greatly handicapped by a scarcity of both doctors 
and hospitals. China has a system of national, provincial and local 
health administration which operates various health centres ; under 
its Social Relief and Assistance Act, various categories of persons are 
entitled to free medical treatment. In India, hospital and health 
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centres provide free care in some provinces, but accommodation 
is usually insufficient in relation to needs. Both countries are working 
on long-run programmes to expand their health facilities. 

Thailand has Government hospitals with out-patient clinics which 
provide free medical care to persons unable to pay, and also health 
centres in various parts of the country which dispense medicines 
and furnish some treatment. In Burma, local authorities are required 
to provide hospitals and out-patient clinics where medical care is 
rendered free to many persons. Ceylon and Malaya provide medical 
care in Government hospitals and clinics for residents. It should also 
be noted that plantation owners in some Asian countries are required 
by law to provide medical care for some or all of their employees. 
A considerable number of workers are benefited by this requirement. 

Portugal requires rural communes to establish “ people’s centres ”, 
which are to provide protection and assistance to rural workers in 
case of sickness. The measures taken differ according to commune, 
but some pay sickness allowances and provide medical and pharma- 
ceutical benefits. 

Canada recently announced a new scheme of grants-in-aid for the 
provinces to assist them in extending public health services. These 
will be of particular benefit to rural areas, where such services are 
often of limited scope. In addition, two of the rural provinces have 
established medical care programmes applying to all residents. 
Saskatchewan enacted legislation in 1946 to establish schemes of 
health services and hospitalisation covering the entire province. On 
the basis of the municipal doctor scheme which isolated rural 
communities in Saskatchewan and Manitoba have followed for a 
number of years, regional health authorities are to develop a system 
for employing physicians on a contract basis to furnish medical 
care to all Saskatchewan residents. Diagnostic and specialist services 
are to be provided at regional centres. A compulsory system of 
prepaid hospital care also applies to all residents of the province. 
A similar system of compulsory prepaid hospitalisation covering the 
whole population was adopted by British Columbia in 1948. 

Five States in the United States have established compulsory 
cash sickness benefit schemes, but these expressly exclude agricultural 
workers. The Federal Administration has proposed legislation to 
provide medical care insurance as well as cash benefits for most 
of the population, but no federal legislation of this kind has yet 
been adopted. Meanwhile, a programme of hospital construction 
is under way which is designed to remedy the shortage of hospitals, 
particularly in rural areas. 


Protection against Long-Term Risks 


Long-term risks confronting workers in agriculture as in other 
walks of life include old age, invalidity and death. A number of 
countries cover agricultural employees under social security measures 
dealing with one or more of these risks, while a much smaller number 
provide such protection for independent workers in agriculture. 
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Comprehensive Schemes. 


Broad coverage of both persons and risks is typified by the 
legislation of Australia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, New Zealand, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and Uruguay. The United Kingdom provides 
under its general scheme for the compulsory insurance of all 
employed and self-employed persons in agriculture; the benefits 
provided include retirement pensions, sickness benefits of unlimited 
duration, widow’s benefits, and guardian’s allowances for full 
orphans. Employees and self-employed persons in agriculture are 
likewise subject to compulsory insurance under the Czechoslovak 
law ; ordinary benefits include old-age and invalidity pensions and 
pensions for a housewife, widow, unmarried wife and orphans. 
Benefits under the Swedish scheme are available to all citizens 
without regard to occupational status and thus apply to the entire 
agricultural population. The benefits include old-age pensions, 
basic invalidity pensions, blind allowances, widows’ pensions, 
additional invalidity pensions and prolonged sickness benefit ; 
rights to the first three kinds of benefit are unconditional while the 
remainder are subject to a means test. 

In South America, Uruguay has a rural workers’ fund which 
provides insurance exclusively for workers in agriculture, including 
both employees and employers ; the fund pays pensions to aged and 
invalid workers and to survivors of deceased workers. Chile includes 
agricultural employees and independent workers under its general 
scheme, which pays invalidity and old-age pensions and burial 
allowances. The Peruvian scheme covering employees and some 
small independent cultivators provides pensions in case of invalidity 
and old age and also lump-sum death benefits. 

The universal schemes of Australia and New Zealand, which 
apply to rural workers as well as to all other citizens, pay benefits 
in respect of old age, invalidity and death. Except for the New 
Zealand superannuation benefit payable to persons over 65 years of 
age, these benefits are subject to an income test. 


Limited Schemes. 


Some countries furnish substantial protection against long-term 
risks to both employees and independent workers in agriculture, but 
this protection is partial, whether in respect of risks or of persons 
or both. Measures adopted by Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Hungary, Ireland, Norway, Switzerland and the United 
States may be noted in this respect. 

The Swiss scheme of old-age and survivors’ insurance applies 
compulsorily to the entire agricultural population as well as to other 
citizens ; it provides old-age and widows’ and orphans’ pensions, but 
not invalidity pensions (permanent incapacity resulting from non- 
occupational accidents is compensated under the accident insurance 
scheme, which does not apply to agriculture). Finland also has an 
insurance scheme embracing the whole population, which gua- 
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rantees pensions to aged or disabled citizens but does not deal with 
the risk of death. 

The new Bulgarian law providing pensions for old age, invalidity, 
and death covers agricultural employees in the same scheme as 
other workers ; in addition, it provides for a special contributory 
scheme of old-age insurance for agricultural smallholders. Hungary 
provides old-age, invalidity and survivors’ insurance for wage 
earners and salaried employees in agriculture on the same basis as 
for corresponding categories in industry and commerce ; landowning 
peasants and tenants with holdings of less than a specified size 
may insure voluntarily. 

In France, old-age and invalidity pensions are paid to agricultural 
employees under the separate agricultural soc‘al security scheme ; 
lump-sum benefits are payable in case of death. Pension provisions 
are to be extended eventually to self-employed persons in agriculture, 
but at present only temporary old-age allowances are payable to 
such persons when they are without other adequate means of support. 
Certain categories of non-insured workers in agriculture, however, 
may insure themselves voluntarily under the agricultural scheme. 

Ireland covers agricultural employees for invalidity benefits and 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and provides assistance to aged 
agriculturists on a means test basis. In Denmark, compulsory 
invalidity insurance applies to persons insured with sickness funds, 
which include most agricultural workers ; in addition, any citizen 
of limited means, whether or not engaged in agriculture, is eligible 
for an old-age pension. Canada, Norway and the United States do 
not have systems of insurance against long-term risks which apply 
to agriculture, but each has a well-developed scheme of old-age 
pensions or assistance under which numerous rural workers are 
recipients. 

In six countries—Austria, Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and Poland—agricultural employees are covered com- 
pulsorily in respect of long-term risks, but the schemes do not apply 
to self-employed persons in agriculture (except for voluntary con- 
tinuation on leaving insured employment). 

In Cuba, a substantial number of rural employees are protected 
against old age, invalidity and death through inclusion in special 
funds covering all workers in the sugar, tobacco and textile and sisal 
industries. 

The “ people’s centres ” established in rural communes in Por- 
tugal provide old-age and invalidity allowances for agricultural 
workers. Haiti has provided for a contributory social insurance 
fund for agricultural employees, which is to maintain homes for aged 
or incapacitated workers. 


Protection against Unemployment 


Very few countries have social security measures relating to 
unemployment which apply to agricultural workers. In the United 
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Kingdom, agricultural employees are insured for unemployment 
benefit and Austria also appears to cover such workers. Belgium, 
Bulgaria, France and the special Uruguayan scheme for agricultural 
workers provide unemployment assistance or allowances to em- 
ployees in agriculture in certain circumstances. The subsidised 
voluntary schemes of Norway and Sweden operate through unem- 
ployment funds, which may be open to agricultural workers in some 
cases. 

Australia and New Zealand pay unemployment benefits to any 
resident, irrespective of occupation, who is unemployed and capable 
of work. Such benefits are subject, however, to a means test. 

Other countries either have no unemployment insurance scheme, 
the most common situation, or expressly exclude agriculture from 
the scope of their scheme. The latter is the case, for example, in 
Canada, Ireland, Italy, the Union of South Africa and the United 
States. 


Family Allowances 


A number of countries have established family allowance schemes 
in recent years, and the majority of these apply to at least some 
segments of agriculture. The payment of regular cash allowances 
to families with children has become an increasingly important 
element of social security structures. These allowances are of parti- 
cular significance for agriculture, where cash income from other 
sources is frequently very limited. 

Every agricultural family with children is now receiving family 
allowances in those countries which have universal schemes. Nine 
countries may be noted in which such schemes exist. Canada, 
Finland, New Zealand and Sweden pay allowances to every family 
which includes one or more children. Australia, Norway and the 
United Kingdom provide allowances to each family which has two 
or more children. Ireland covers all families having three or more 
children, and Iceland all those with four or more. 

Families of employed and self-employed workers in agriculture 
also receive allowances in Belgium, France and Switzerland. The 
French scheme is virtually universal, excluding only family heads 
who are engaged in no gainful activity although having the ability 
to do so. A supplementary “ single-wage allowance ”, however, is 
paid to agricultural employees but not to self-employed persons. 
Switzerland has a special scheme for agriculture which provides for 
payment of family allowances (including children’s, dependants’ 
and household allowances) both to agricultural employees and to 
mountain farmers having twelve farm animals or less. The Belgian 
allowances for independent workers are provided through mutual 
aid funds. 

A number of other countries provide allowances for agricultural 
employees but not for independent workers in agriculture. This is 
the case in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands and Poland, and also under some of the Swiss cantonal schemes. 
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Uruguay pays allowances to all employees earning less than a 
stated amount monthly. Brazil has a somewhat similar scheme 
except that allowances are payable only to families with eight or 
more children. 


Protection against Employment Injury 


Most countries have enacted general legislation governing com- 
pensation for employment injury. The nature of this legislation, 
however, varies considerably. It includes laws prescribing the 
compensation payable by individual employers, or requiring 
employers to insure their liability with commercial carriers, or estab- 
lishing compulsory schemes of contributory insurance, or providing 
compensation under general sickness and invalidity provisions also 
applicable to non-occupational injuries. 

As regards agriculture, four groups of countries may be dis- 
tinguished. In the first, general compensation laws cover agri- 
cultural employees on the same basis as non-agricultural employees. 
The countries in the second group have special laws concerning 
employment injury in agriculture, which afford approximately the 
same treatment as urban workers receive, although adjustments 
are made to the special characteristics of farm employment. The 
third group comprises countries which have legislation applying 
only to a limited category of farm workers. In the remaining coun- 
tries, agricultural workers are excluded from the scope of employment 
injury legislation. 

The countries in which agricultural employment appears to be 
covered by general legislation on accident compensation include 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Cuba, Cze- 
choslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Portugal, Sweden, the United Kingdom and Uruguay. 

The Argentine law was amended in 1940 to cover agriculture, 
livestock raising, forestry and fisheries. Under the Ozechoslovak 
law, temporary incapacity allowances and medical care in case of 
employment injury are provided under the general sickness provisions 
to both employed and independent workers ; accident pensions are 
payable only to the extent that the victim is not eligible for a general 
invalidity pension. Finland provides compulsory insurance for all 
wage-earning employees but authorises exemption of agricultural 
undertakings in isolated and thinly populated communes where it 
is difficult to procure medical attendance ; it also permits employers 
to insure themselves voluntarily. 

Agricultural workers in Hungary were placed on the same footing 
as industrial workers in 1947 except that their pension rates differed 
temporarily from those of industrial workers. In Mexico, where 
agricultural employees are covered under the general workmen’s 
compensation law, employment injury benefits are also provided 
under the general social insurance scheme ; it is planned to extend this 
scheme gradually to agricultural as well as industrial communities. 
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In New Zealand, agricultural workers are covered under the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, but can also obtain sickness and 
invalidity benefits in case of employment injury, subject to a means 
test, under the general social security scheme. The British Industrial 
Injuries Act has replaced the old employer’s liability scheme by a 
compulsory national insurance scheme financed on a tripartite 
basis. 

Six countries have special accident compensation schemes for 
agricultural workers. Austria has for a number of years had separate 
accident insurance provisions for agricultural and forestry workers 
which also apply to farmers. A separate scheme also exists in 
France, where a 1948 law raising rates of compensation for incapa- 
citated workers in agriculture and forestry brought their benefits 
into line with those of workers in other branches; peasants can 
insure themselves and members of their families voluntarily. 
Administration of the French scheme is in the hands of separate 
agricultural funds. Italy also has special legislation and adminis- 
trative rules for agricultural accident insurance, which applies to 
employees and certain smallholders. Much the same situation is 
found in Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Poland. In the last- 
named country, compensation for employees of rural undertakings 
is also dealt with in a collective labour contract. 

A considerable number of countries have legislation which 
results in restricted coverage of agricultural workers. Some categories 
of workers on farms receive the same compensation for accidents as 
industrial employees, but other farm workers are entirely outside 
the scope of the law. 

The most commonly used method of restricting agricultural 
coverage is to limit it to employments or accidents connected with 
machinery, mechanical equipment or use of powerdriven apparatus. 
The precise formulation of this limitation is not uniform from 
country to country, a8 may be seen from the following summary of 
the language used by different countries. Thus, for agricultural 
workers to be covered in Afghanistan, the accident must have been 
caused by machinery or mechanical equipment. Ecuador restricts 
agricultural coverage to persons managing or minding motordriven 
machines, and Egypt to those who are employed solely in minding 
machines not driven by hand. Syria limits the scope of its scheme 
to workers using modern agricultural machinery. Similar restrictions 
are found in the laws of Bolivia, Costa Rica, Iran, Norway and the 
Union of South Africa. 

Some countries restrict application of their laws to agriculture 
on the basis of the size of the farm. Thus, Burma, India and Pakistan 
limit their laws to plantations employing 25 or more workers. In 
Ceylon, the corresponding limit is to plantations employing 10 or 
more workers. The Venezuelan law also applies only to agricultural 
employers of more than 10 persons. Colombia provides for gradua- 
tion of the compensation payable by agricultural or forestry under- 
takings on the basis of their capital. 
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A dual basis of restriction is sometimes used. The Panamanian 
law does not apply to employees of an agricultural undertaking 
which permanently employs less than 11 persons, unless they incur 
an injury resulting from the use of powerdriven machinery or tools 
or from such power. In the Philippines the law applies only to 
agricultural employees operating mechanical implements who 
earn less than 42 pesos a week. 

Most other countries virtually exclude all agricultural employ- 
ment from the scope of their legislation. Permissive inclusion of 
agricultural workers on the employer’s application is permitted in 
several Canadian provincial laws, but these provisions have not 
been used. Hence, except in Alberta, where farms or ranches may 
be included with the employer’s consent, injured farm labourers 
in Canada have recourse only to an action at common law. The 
new Guatemalan social security law is intended eventually to 
provide employment injury insurance for all workers, but its applica- 
tion will be limited for a time to urban workers. 

State laws in the United States usually exclude agricultural 
employment from coverage ; most laws exempt all small employers, 
thus automatically excluding most farm employers from liability. 
A few States, however, cover mechanised or power operations in 
agriculture, especially when they are not part of the farmer’s own 
production process. California covers farmers whose annual payroll 
exceeds $500, unless they elect not to be covered. Ohio and Puerto 
Rico provide compulsory coverage for agricultural employers of 
three or more workers, while the Hawaiian law is compulsory for 
all agricultural employees. Coverage is optional in Connecticut for 
farm employers of five or more persons, and in New Jersey and 
Vermont for employers of seven or more ; if the employer rejects 
coverage in these cases, however, he loses the right to advance the 
customary common law defences if he is sued. 


SoctaL SECURITY FOR AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


Persons working under a contract of service in agricultural 
occupations for the account of another form a substantial segment 
of the rural population. Their relative importance, it is true, varies 
from country to country with the type of agricultural organisation. 
In some countries, there are relatively few farm workers in wage- 
earner status, while in others this type of status is quite prevalent. 

As the preceding section has indicated, employees in agriculture 
at present are given in some countries the same or nearly the same 
protection as urban employees. In various other countries, they are 
covered under some but not all branches of social security. But in a 
long list of countries, agricultural wage earners are either completely 
excluded from schemes applying to industrial and commercial 
workers in the cities or, as is the case in many non-industrialised 
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nations, there are no social security provisions at all for major types 
of risk. 

It must be recognised that persons who normally are designated 
as agricultural employees do not represent, in fact, a homogeneous 
group as among different countries or, indeed, within single countries. 
There are, for example, employees who work on one farm the year 
round, assisting in all forms of farm work and perhaps living as 
members of the employer’s family. In contrast, there may be noted 
the employees of large-scale “ industrialised ” farms or of planta- 
ticns where 10 or 20 workers or more may be employed. Again, in 
some cases, the typical wage earner may be a boy who, in effect, 
is serving an apprenticeship in farming and who may be expected 
later to shift to an independent status as operator of his own holding. 
In other cases, employees may retain this status throughout life, 
thus constituting an agricultural proletariat. Finally, in some 
regions farm employees have the status simply of day labourers, 
working either throughout the year or in certain seasons only. 

Social security legislation for farm employees therefore requires 
special adaptation to fit the particular circumstances of each 
country. But so long as a definite wage exists, even though partly 
in kind, a basis is present on which social security measures of 
the same general form as applies to urban wage earners can be 
applied to agricultural employees. 

Surveys of the living and working conditions of agricultural 
employees usually disclose that their income and health are exposed 
to much the same risks as are those of industrial workers. In general, 
therefore, they need the same types of social security protection. 

Much of their work involves heavy manual labour which is 
performed out of doors in all seasons of the year. Hence, their 
earning capacity is particularly dependent upon maintenance of 
their physical strength. Impairment of this strength by sickness, 
injury, invalidity, or old age constitutes a direct threat to con- 
tinuance of the wage income upon which they subsist. Medical care 
to maintain or restore their health and monetary benefits to replace 
income lost through temporary or permanent incapacity or superan- 
nuation are as necessary, therefore, as for industrial wage earners. 
For employees who have wives or children dependent upon them, 
the burden of family charges as well as the risk of early death are 
also present and require protective measures. 

The relative intensity of different risks for agricultural and for 
non-agricultural employees is a matter of controversy. Thus it is 
sometimes argued that agricultural employment is in various respects 
more healthy than industrial employment. But, in contrast, the 
standard of living conditions in agriculture is often very low, with 
very rude housing, restricted diet and unhealthy drinking water, 
inadequate or no sanitary facilities, and remoteness from medical 
facilities. Whether the age of retirement under pension schemes 
should be lower or higher for agricultural employees than for other 
employees and how the two groups compare in respect of capacity 
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to accumulate their own savings are always controversial questions. 
The possibilities of re-employment of disabled employees in agricul- 
ture are also different from those of an urban employee. 

On balance, it would appear that differences between agricultural 
and non-agricultural employees in their vulnerability to various 
contingencies are no greater than those among different subcategories 
of the non-agricultural group which are usually covered under 
identical social security provisions. 

As regards employment injuries, there has often been a tendency 
to assume that work accident; leading to incapacity or death are 
relatively infrequent in farming. The effects of this erroneous 
assumption have been intensified by the early preoccupation of 
general accident compensation legislation with risks resulting from 
the operation of machinery. The growth of mechanisation in agri- 
culture has gradually been accompanied by realisation that the 
incidence of accidents in farming is far from negligible. Nevertheless, 
there still persists a tendency to restrict the scope of employment 
injury protection in agriculture to accidents connected with the 
use of motive power. 

As the risks to which rural employees are exposed are very 
similar to those of industrial employees, the benefit provisions which 
have been developed for the latter and have been found to be work- 
able may be regarded as equally appropriate in the main for the 
former. This is true of such matters as the relation between the size 
of benefits and past wages, qualifying conditions, age of retirement, 
waiting periods, and similar conditions. Since these questions 
have been dealt with at length in connection with general social 
security schemes, they are not taken up in this report. A number of 
general principles as well as suggestions for application are contained 
in the Income Security and Medical Care Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1944. 

Since the need of agricultural employees for social security pro- 
tection is as pressing as that of industrial employees and since their 
wage remuneration provides a comparable basis for arranging their 
coverage, it is pertinent to examine why their inclusion under social 
security has been so slow in many countries. Although a number of 
factors are involved, most of the substantive ones may be classified 
in two groups. 

One consists of the financial difficulties involved in obtaining 
the revenue needed for providing benefits for agricultural employees. 
These difficulties stem basically from the lowness of cash income in 
agriculture, due both to the general lowness of total income and to 
the fact that much agricultural income is in kind. Since the smallness 
of cash income is characteristic not only of agricultural employees 
but also of their employers, the raising of social security revenues 
through either employee or employer contributions presents more 
difficulties than are encountered in the case of urban workers. 

The second main group of difficulties are administrative and 
result from the customary organisation of employment in agriculture. 
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The typical employing unit is quite small in terms of numbers of 
workers employed and of administrative facilities available. These 
units are relatively thinly dispersed over a large area. In view of the 
important functions which employers usually perform in the admi- 
nistration of social security—collecting employee contributions, 
providing wage reports, etc.—these characteristics of agricultural 
employment greatly complicate administration. Where the employ- 
ing unit is large, as in the case of plantations or industrialised farming, 
these difficulties do not exist or are less important, and administra- 
tion can be as smooth as in industry. But in other circumstances 
they present serious problems. 

The difficulties mentioned above, though formidable in many 
instances, are not insurmountable. They can be overcome, by 
means of special adjustments if necessary, thereby enabling general 
schemes of social security to be extended to include wage earners in 
agriculture as well. The countries in which this has been done 
afford proof that it is possible. 


Sources of Revenue 


Diverse sources of revenue for the financing of social security 
benefits for agricultural employees may be considered. These include 
contributions from insured persons themselves, levies on employers, 
State subsidies from general tax revenue, and special taxes whether 
agricultural or general in character. Various factors should determine 


the choice of method, or the relative use to be made of each if several 
are combined, such as the nature of the tax system already in exist- 
ence in the country concerned, the efficiency and productivity of its 
tax administration, the competitive status of its crops in domestic 
and world markets, and the relative importance of cash wages and 
wages in kind in the remuneration of employees. 


Tripartite Financing. 

In some cases a three-way allocation of the financial burden 
may be the most appropriate procedure. This consists in distributing 
the costs of the social security scheme among agricultural employees, 
agricultural employers, and general taxpayers through provision of 
a State grant. Such a course is frequently followed in the case of 
insurance schemes applying to non-agricultural workers. When 
general schemes of this type are broadened to cover agriculture, the 
same financial provisions presumably need to apply. 

Desirability of the policy of tripartite financing was recognised 
in the Income Security Recommendation of 1944. Such a policy 
combines the three principles of personal, industrial, and social 
responsibility for providing protection against the economic hazards 
to workers. It also enables the financial burden placed on each of 
the three parties, taken separately, to be much lighter than if the 
entire cost were borne by one of them. This consideration is of 
great importance for agriculture, where neither employees nor 
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employers have large cash resources at their disposal. Similarly, 
the collection of contributions directly from employees and employers 
lightens the burden on general State funds, which may be of very 
limited scope in an agricultural country. 

A threefold basis of financing is now used by a number of coun- 
tries in their coverage of agricultural employees. Thus, Chile and 
Peru collect contributions from workers and also provide for a 
State subsidy, but in both countries employer contributions represent 
well over one third of total revenue. In Peru, however, the 
contributions of workers whose entire income is in kind must be 
paid by the employer. The Cuban retirement schemes covering 
agricultural employees engaged in production of several important 
crops receive contributions from both workers and employers, and 
in addition receive payments from the State consisting of the proceeds 
of various special taxes. 

Some of the European schemes applying to agricultural em- 
ployees also derive their revenues from employees, employers and 
the State. The United Kingdom employs this method for financing 
not only its national insurance scheme, but its industrial injuries 
scheme as well. Ireland uses it for financing its national health 
and survivors’ insurance schemes. Agricultural employees in 
Belgium pay a contribution of 7 4% per cent. of wages, their employers 
pay 12% per cent. and the State pays a subsidy covering part of the 
cost of old-age and widows’ pensions. A tripartite division is also 
followed in Italy, Luxembourg and Switzerland as regards pensions 
insurance ; in Norway for sickness insurance ; and in Denmark for 
invalidity insurance. 

Australia and New Zealand likewise secure revenues from indi- 
vidual workers and employers, and at the same time provide a 
State grant for the financing of social security. The payments made 
by agricultural employees and employers, however, are in the form 
of special income taxes rather than of insurance contributions in 
the usual sense. 


Other Systems of Financing. 


Employee-employer financing. An alternative procedure for 
meeting the cost of benefits for agricultural employees is to split the 
entire charge between employers and employees, omitting any 
subsidy from State funds. This may be a necessity where there 
are already heavy demands on State funds for other social purposes. 
It naturally increases the weight of the contribution which must be 
placed directly on workers and their employers. 

The special social security scheme for agricultural workers in 
France is financed on this basis. A subvention was formerly provided 
by the State, but this was terminated in 1947. One half of the 10 
per cent. contribution is now paid by employees, and one half by 
employers. The same procedure is followed in Austria and the 
Netherlands in the case of sickness insurance for agricultural 
employees. 
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Employer financing. The problems involved in collecting con- 
tributions from rural employees with little cash income at their 
disposal, as well as heavy drains on general tax revenues, are avoided 
when the entire cost of social insurance is placed on employers. 
This procedure can be followed if the agricultural economy is of 
such a nature that employers are certain to have ample resources 
at their disposal to meet such costs. If this is not the case, the 
insurance scheme may encounter serious difficulties, if actual 
receipts from employer levies fail to come up to the yield anticipated 
when the scheme was designed. It may be noted also that exclusive 
employer financing lacks certain of the psychological advantages 
associated with contributions payable by insured persons themseives. 

Nearly all accident compensation and employment injury insur- 
ance laws applying to agricultural employees place the entire finan- 
cial liability on the employer. This is due in large part to the 
traditional legal principle of employer’s liability to compensate 
injuries sustained during employment. Also, a number of countries 
having family allowance schemes which cover agricultural employees 
place the entire cost on the employer. This is the case, for example, 
in Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Poland. Family allowances in such circumstances 
may be regarded from one standpoint as supplements to wages, 
paid by employers to those of their employees who have family 
responsibilities. 

In some countries of eastern Europe, the practice is to make the 
employers alone bear the whole cost of all social insurance benefits. 
This is perhaps a logical accompaniment of the trend towards natio- 
nalisation of production. Employer-financed schemes are provided 
by the laws of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland. In 
Czechoslovakia, however, the collection of employee contributions 
is continued provisionally until an order provides for entry into 
force of the new financial provisions. It may be noted also that the 
Netherlands scheme of old-age, invalidity and survivors’ insurance 
and the Italian scheme of sickness, maternity and tuberculosis 
insurance, both of which cover agricultural workers, are financed 
exclusively by the employer. 


Employee and State financing. In some circumstances, as when 
insurance protection is so organised that employers are not a neces- 
sary element in administration, the costs of social insurance may be 
financed through a combination of worker contributions and State 
subsidies. This course, among other things, makes it much easier 
to insure employees and independent workers on an identical basis. 

The special pension scheme for rural workers in Uruguay, which 
provides pensions for employers as well as employees, illustrates 
this method of financing. Rural workers are permitted to con- 
tribute to the scheme on a voluntary basis, in which case the con- 
tribution rate for manual workers is 5 per cent. of a specified fictitious 
monthly wage, while that for other employees and for employers is 
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a somewhat higher rate. If they do not elect to contribute, they 
are credited with a flat rate of pay of 20 pesos monthly for benefit- 
computation purposes. The State turns over to the fund the proceeds 
of certain special taxes, including a portion of the real estate tax on 
rural property and a tax on sales of such property. 

A combination of State subsidies and contributions paid by 
insured persons is also relied upon by Denmark and Sweden to 
finance a part of their social insurance schemes. Denmark uses this 
basis in connection with its voluntary sickness insurance scheme, 
while Sweden employs it for both its sickness and its pension schemes. 
Since each of these schemes is universal in nature without regard to 
employment status, omission of an employer contribution is a 
logical feature. 

The medical care laws applying to all residents which have been 
enacted in the provinces of British Columbia and Saskatchewan in 
Canada also utilise the principle of financing through payments by 
insured persons and the State. They require no employer contribution. 


State financing. Still another policy which may be followed in 
financing social security benefits or allowances is to include their 
entire cost in the budget of the State. This practice would seem to 
require, as a matter of equity, that benefits should be freely available 
to all persons irrespective of occupational status. It also presupposes 
an effective system of general taxation, as well as considerable 
stability in the fiscal position of the State. 

Various countries, including Canada, Ireland, Norway, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom, have adopted this method for financing 
family allowances payable to all rural as well aS urban families of 
specified size. Canada, Denmark, Ireland and the United States, 
among others, have chosen it for financing old-age pensions, which 
are provided on a means test basis to rural or urban citizens satis- 
fying prescribed conditions. Public funds are also used in various 
parts of the world to provide some degree of medical care for the 
rural population. In the United Kingdom, nearly all the cost of 
the national health service through which free medical care is fur- 
nished to the whole population is met through public funds. 


Employer and State financing. The revenue for financing family 
allowances for agricultural employees in France is derived in large 
measure from the proceeds of sales taxes imposed upon a number of 
agricultural products ; the remainder is derived from contributions 
paid by farm owners and a State contribution.. In Switzerland, 
half the cost of family allowances for employees under the special 
agricultural scheme is financed by the federal and cantonal Govern- 
ments, and, in addition, agricultural employers pay a 1 per cent. 
contribution. 


Assessment of Wages or Income 


A major administrative difficulty in the application of social 
security schemes to agricultural employees is that of securing accu- 
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rate information as to what their actual wages are. This information 
may be needed to determine the amount of contribution liability 
or to calculate the rate of benefit payable to eligible workers, or for 
both purposes. The difficulty of obtaining accurate wage returns 
results in part from the importance which remuneration in kind 
usually assumes in the earnings of agricultural employees. It is 
accentuated by the fact that employers of such workers seldom 
maintain the necessary book-keeping records from which accurate 
reports can be derived. Problems comparable to these are not 
usually encountered in the coverage of industrial workers. 

Unless methods are evolved for coping with the difficulty men- 
tioned, the application of social security schemes to agriculture may 
not prove feasible. 


Flat-Rate Contributions and Benefits. 


The difficulty may be avoided, of course, if contributions and 
benefits are not fixed as a proportion of wages but instead are estab- 
lished as uniform amounts for all employees. The use of flat-rate 
contributions and benefits obviates assessment of the wages of each 
individual worker. The contribution liability of the employer is 
determined only on the basis of the number of his employees, while the 
employee contribution is identical for all workers of a given class. The 
practicability of this plan depends in part on the width of the diver- 
gence between the wages and living conditions of different workers. 

The flat-rate principle is used for the coverage of agricultural 


employees as well as other insured workers in Ireland and the 
United Kingdom. 


Variable Rates. 


Wherever contributions or benefits under schemes applying to 
farm employees are graduated in relation to wages, however, the 
problem of assessing the wages of such employees arises. A number 
of countries have adopted rules or regulations to deal with this 
matter, which has occasioned more special adjustments than almost 
any other aspect of agricultural coverage. The general tendency of 
most of these provisions is to prescribe the use of somewhat artificial 
or fictitious wage figures which may approximate to the average 
for the group. These figures can be used for a considerable number 
of employees, thereby making unnecessary any detailed determina- 
tion of the monetary value of each worker’s remuneration in cash 
and in kind. It may be instructive to examine briefly some of the pro- 
cedures which have been adopted as regards agricultural employees. 

Argentina has developed a system of wage-scale tables which are 
used in fixing the compensation payable to an agricultural employee 
who sustains an employment injury. The country is divided into 
zones for the purpose of the tables. Average wage figures are cal- 
culated for each zone, which take into account the remuneration in 
cash and the board, lodging, and other items in kind received in 
various occupations in agriculural and stockraising undertakings. 
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Social security contributions for wage-earning employees in agricul- 
ture in Belgium are calculated on the basis of flat rates of remunera- 
tion fixed by the Ministers of Labour and Social Welfare and of 
Agriculture after consultation with a national joint agricultural 
committee. 

In Chile, several different categories of agricultural workers have 
been distinguished to simplify the calculation of income in kind. A 
schedule has been prepared of the cash equivalents of such income for 
each type of worker in different zones. Use of this schedule makes it 
unnecessary to assess the non-cash income of each employee separ- 
ately. Day labourers in agriculture contribute for each day of work on 
the basis of a scale which reflects the minimum daily wage in each zone. 

Prior to November 1948, contributions of employees and 
employers under the French agricultural scheme were specified 
flat sums for each of five wage categories. Because of the increases 
in wages which had occurred, however, most adult workers were in 
the top category. This system of wage classes was subsequently 
replaced by one under which contributions are fixed as a percentage 
of the actual wage of each worker, with wages in kind being valued 
according to prescribed rates. Opposition arose to the new plan 
because of the difficulty of determining the assessable wage and 
because few employers keep the necessary accounts. It is understood 
that the Ministry of Agriculture has promised to establish well- 
defined wage categories for each department, and to fix contributions 
for each category with reference to a theoretical wage which takes 
into account remuneration in kind. 

Hungary provides that employer contributions and cash benefits 
in all branches of insurance applying to agricultural workers shall 
be assessed on a fixed wage, which is assumed to be the average 
earnings of a regularly employed worker. Two basic wage rates are 
prescribed, one for adult male workers and one for women and 
youths. Poland insures agricultural workers on the basis of average 
monthly earnings determined annually by the Government after 
consultation with occupational organisations. In Luxembourg, 
benefits paid to agricultural workers who are victims of accidents 
are not based on their actual wages, but on average annual wage 
figures prescribed each year by the Government for the various 
communes ; different figures are fixed for male and female workers 
and for aged persons and minors. Switzerland provides for the 
income in kind of persons employed in agriculture to be determined, 
for purposes of old-age and survivors’ insurance and family allow- 
ances, on the basis of rates which are prescribed in connection with 
the national defence tax on income. The Government may also fix 
special rates for cowherds working in the mountains. 

Under the special scheme for agricultural workers in Italy, 
agricultural employers are taxed on the basis of certain arbitrary 
standards related to the yield of the farm property. A basic daily 
wage is first determined for each category of worker. On this basis, 
contribution amounts are established which are uniform for all 
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workers falling in the same category. In Peru, the social security 
fund, with the assistance of representatives of employers and workers, 
assesses the value of the various forms of wages paid in kind in 
agriculture. This is done in conformity with the general conditions 
in each industry and the special conditions prevailing in different 


regions. 


Income tax assessment. A somewhat different practice is followed 
in certain countries which have integrated the collection of their 
social security revenues with that of income taxes. In this case, the 
calculation of agricultural wages for social security purposes is 
based on the techniques developed and used in conrection with the 
general income tax. 

In Sweden, for example, agricultural workers’ contributions to 
the national pensions scheme are a fixed percentage of their annual 
tax assessments under the national income tax and property tax law. 
Rural employees’ contributions under the old-age and invalidity 
scheme of Finland represent a prescribed percentage of the income 
on which each employee is assessed for the purpose of communal 
taxation in his commune of domicile. Australia levies a special 
“ social services contribution ”, in addition to the ordinary income 
tax, on the taxable income of all individuals; in calculating the 
amount of taxable income, minimum income exemptions are applied. 
Similarly, in New Zealand a special “ social security charge ” or 
income tax is levied on gross wages and salaries, net individual 
income other than wages, and net company income. 

Of course, general income tax procedures can be used for the 
assessment of the income of agricultural employees’ wages only in 
countries which already possess an efficient income tax system. It 
is precisely in those countries where agricultural employment bulks 
largest that such a system is perhaps least likely to be found. 
Moreover, general income taxes usually provide for a minimum 
income exemption below which returns need not be filed. This 
might result in a failure to secure income reports from many low- 
income farm labourers. It may be noted, in this connection, that 
the contributions paid in Australia, New Zealand and Sweden 
scarcely have the character of an insurance premium, since benefit 
rights do not depend on the number or amount of contributions 
paid. 

Assessment of the income of agricultural employees is unneces- 
sary when a flat head-tax system of securing revenues from insured 
persons is used. This is the procedure followed under the British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan medical care schemes in Canada, 
which apply to all residents of what are essentially rural communities. 


Special employer taxes. If the employer is the sole or primary 
source of revenue for financing agricultural schemes, the calculation 
of wages paid in cash and kind to individual farm employees may 
be avoided by basing the employer’s contribution liability on some 
other factor than his payroll. The basis used, for example, may be 
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the value or size of his property. These data are usually already 
available in the tax records of the local government. 

Several countries employ variants of this procedure. Hungary 
provides that, at the request of employers’ organisations, the con- 
tributions of employers may be assessed in terms of the taxable 
value of property, and collected together with the land tax. 
Employers contribute in an indirect manner under the Uruguayan 
scheme, through the earmarking of a certain portion of the proceeds 
of the rural real estate tax for the rural workers’ fund. The rate paid 
is increased by one fourth in the case of rural property which is not 
used in an undertaking carried on directly by the owner. Employer 
contributions to the French scheme of family allowances in agri- 
culture are computed on the basis of the officially assessed rental 
value of the farm land. A part of the revenue of the scheme is 
also obtained from special taxes on agricultural products. 

An unusual procedure for calculating employer liability for 
contributions is in use under the Italian scheme for agricultural 
workers. A calculation is made periodically for each province of the 
annual number of man-days of employment which are necessary to 
farm one hectare of different types of land. Once each year, every 
agricultural employer makes a return describing his property, the 
size and quality of his land and premises, and his machinery and 
livestock. The provincial man-day figures are then applied to the 
data submitted by individual employers, to obtain the necessary 
annual number of working days on each farm. This number is multi- 
plied by the daily contribution payable for the category of worker 
concerned, to arrive at the aggregate annual contribution liability of 
the employer. This serves as a basis for the collection of contribu- 
tions by regular tax collectors. The working-day data for each farm 
are also used to credit the appropriate portion of total contributions 
collected to the account of individual workers. These various 
procedures make it unnecessary to determine the cash value of the 
total remuneration of each individual worker or to require employers 
to maintain payroll records. 


Collection of Contributions 


In addition to the technical difficulties connected with the 
calculation of the monetary value of agricultural wages, the develop- 
ment of machinery for collecting contributions in agriculture also 
involves problems which are different from those encountered in the 
case of urban employment. The employing units are usually small, 
numerous and widely scattered, and procedures applicable to 
industrial and commercial employment require some modification. 

Certain general observations may be made in this connection. 
So far as possible, collection of contributions for different branches 
of insurance should be centralised so that a single contribution is 
payable for all types of insurance. This practice is followed in most 
schemes which have a long background of experience. It is the 
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procedure used, for example, in Austria, Belgium, France, Italy and 
the United Kingdom. The revenue thus obtained can be divided 
among different funds or programmes as the next administrative 
step. 

As regards employee contributions, the employer should normally 
be made the agent for deducting these from the wages of his workers. 
He then becomes responsible for transmitting the contributions to 
the insurance institution, and is the point of contact for the latter 
in case of non-compliance. Direct collection of contributions from 
insured employees would seem possible only if some well-established 
branch of the existing general tax mechanism is relied upon. And, 
it may be noted, a number of modern income tax systems themselves 
utilise the employer as an intermediary for deducting taxes due 
from the wages paid to workers. 

Where solely an employer contribution is levied, or where con- 
tributions of employers are calculated on a different basis from that 
used for employee contributions, consideration may be given to 
combining the employer’s contribution with an existing agricultural 
tax, preferably one for which a reasonably efficient system of admi- 
nistration has already been developed. As a matter of equity 
among employers, the nature of the tax used should be such that it 
reflects, to a substantial degree, the same differences among farms 
of different size as would be reflected by a tax related to payroll or 
to number of workers employed. 

The procedures which agricultural employers and employees are 
required to follow in complying with provisions concerning social 
security contributions should be kept as simple as possible. In 
addition to simplifying the calculation of wages as discussed above, 
the scheme should be so designed as to keep to the minimum the 
volume of record keeping and arithmetical operations which con- 
tributors must perform. If a system of flat-rate benefits and con- 
tributions is inconsistent with national conditions or general social 
security policy, consideration should nearly always be given to 
establishing a limited number of wage categories into which all 
agricultural workers may be classified. 

In certain circumstances, the stamp method of collecting con- 
tributions may prove more efficient for covering agricultural workers 
than the payroll reporting method. Stamps have been used for 
covering agricultural workers in Chile, Ireland, Peru and the United 
Kingdom, among other countries. Depending on other charac- 
teristics of the scheme, the use of stamps may free the agricultural 
employer from a considerable amount of book-keeping and may 
simplify the necessary operations sufficiently to make agricultural 
coverage quite feasible. 

Under the stamp system, moneys are transmitted from the 
employer to the insurance institution through the purchase of 
stamps. The employer may be required only to affix the stamps to 
the books of his workers for clearly designated periods, and it is 
unnecessary for him to keep other records of his payrolls. The 
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stamp book,’ with the appropriate stamps inserted, constitutes a 
concrete and ‘accurate receipt for the worker. It also represents a 
sufficiently adequate record of contributions for the purpose of 
calculating benefits. 

A stamp system, however, may not be appropriate in all cir- 
cumstances for coverage of agricultural employees. Decision as to 
its use in a particular scheme must be based on a study of the special 
characteristics of the scheme, and of how successfully employers 
and workers could be expected to adjust themselves to the mechanics 
of the system. Some minimum degree of literacy among employees, 
for example, is probably a necessity for its successful use. 


The need for compulsory enforcement of contribution provisions 
is, by definition, avoided when a social security scheme is established 
on a voluntary basis. Denmark utilises the voluntary approach as 
regards sickness insurance ; and the rural workers’ scheme of Uruguay 
also has certain voluntary aspects. It should be noted, however, 
that if a voluntary scheme fails to attract the great bulk of workers 
concerned, the State can hardly be said to be providing adequate 
protection against the risk dealt with. 

The success of the voluntary approach undoubtedly lies in the 
provision of benefits which are sufficiently attractive by themselves 
to encourage widespread participation in a scheme. This principle, 
indeed, applies to all situations where the enforcement of compulsory 
compliance is difficult—if benefits are not too long deferred and if 
contribution conditions are not too onerous, compliance will be 
much easier to secure than when the opposite is true. 


Administrative Organisation 


As far as the nature of the administrative structure is concerned, 
some type of highly decentralised administration would appear to 
be an indispensable element for the successful collection of contribu- 
tions in the case of agricultural employees. Local agencies, whether 
of a semi-autonomous character or consisting of branches of the 
central agency, should play a major role. The familiarity which 
such agencies can acquire concerning local conditions, problems and 
individuals will be of considerable aid in achieving satisfactory 
administration. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the nature of the 
agencies administering contributions at the local level in countries 
now covering agricultural employees. In France, for example, there 
is a separate agricultural mutual benefit fund in each department, 
which is administered by persons engaged in agriculture. These 
funds are affiliated, in turn, with a central mutual benefit fund 
which covers the entire country. In general, insurance against 
short-term risks is managed by the local funds, while that against 
long-term risks is the responsibility of the central fund. In Austria, 
likewise, there is an agricultural sickness insurance fund in each 
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federal province. These funds are responsible for the collection of 
all social insurance contributions, except those for accident insurance, 
which, in the case of agricultural undertakings, are collected by tax 
offices. 

Poland has provided that the local authorities must assist social 
insurance funds in the administration of agricultural workers’ insur- 
ance. This includes assistance in determination of liability to 
insurance, assessment and collection of contributions, determination 
of the rights of agricultural workers to benefits, and supply of 
information on all matters connected with the administration of 
insurance. The local authorities are required to supply the insur- 
ance funds with lists of agricultural undertakings which employ 
workers, to instruct employers to register their workers, and to 
receive registrations for insurance. 

The assessment and collection of contributions in agriculture in 
Italy are not carried out by the insurance institutions but by special 
services. These are directed by a board composed of representatives 
of the institutions, employers and insured persons. Special boards 
are also established in each province for calculation, as described in 
preceding sections, of the liability of each employer for paying con- 
tributions. These boards also compile the lists of agricultural 
workers who are eligible for social insurance benefits and who are 
entitled to family allowances. The findings of these local boards 
are published, and employers and workers are given an opportunity 
to appeal against the findings. Subsequently, the records of employers’ 
contribution liability and of workers eligible for benefit are turned 
over by the local bodies to the regular administrative authorities 
responsible for collecting taxes and paying benefits. 

Brazil has provided for a system of collective insurance against 
employment injuries in agriculture. Co-operatives, farm syndicates 
and farm associations are authorised to take out a single group 
policy which covers all employees of agricultural employers affiliated 
with them. The employers pay their contribution directly to the 
organisation to which they belong, the total premium being dis- 
tributed on a pro rata basis. 


(To be continued. ) 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows: | 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table I. 


Finland. Commencing 1945, a new series, showing unemployed persons 
aged 17 years and over accepted for registration at the employment offices 
at the end of the month, has been substituted for the former series. 


Australia. A new series has been introduced, showing the number of 
unemployed persons in receipt of benefit on the last Saturday of the month 
(information furnished by the Department of Social Services). The figures 
apply to all workers aged 16 years and over in all branches of economic 
activity, but do not show total unemployment since the unemployment 
benefit statistics exclude unemployment of less than 7 days’ duration and 
are affected by the application of a “ means test ”. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 
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Wages and Hours of Work 


The tables on wages group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: (a) Hourly rates or earnings; (b) Daily, weekly or 
monthly earnings. 

The tables on hours of work relate to: (a) Hours actually worked per 
worker ; (b) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Changes in the Tables 


Wages : Table (b). 
China. The two series have been discontinued owing to lack of current 
data. 


Hours of Work : Table (b). 
Canada. The series has been replaced by that published in the Review 
prior to the August 1949 issue. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 
not yet received. 
provisional. 
nil or negligible. 
revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 
when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 
Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, we and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table X 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXI, No. 1, January 1950, pp. 65-76). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 








Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


AFRICA AMERICA 








ieeatia Union of 
Nigeria* |couth Africa Canada 


Vv Vv iI * l I 


Unemployed |Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) | (registered) (estimated) (insured) 
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4510 337 000 
5 279 407 000 
6 167 386 000 
370 000 
238 000 

99 000 

82 000 


1945 172 000 * 
143 000 
1947 98 000 
1948 103 000 88 909 
1949 137 000 135 624 


1949: Jan. ° 197 675 
. ° 208 818 
Mar. 199 000 m 185 787 
April é 134 480 
May ° 95 832 
June 103 000 80 391 
July ! 79 902 
Aug. 98 000 80 813 
Sept. oe i 83 525 
Oct. “ 147 000 105 937 
Nov. ‘ . 152 269 
Dec. a ° 222 064 
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America (concl.) ASIA 


. : Union of 
United States Puerto Rico Suen 4 


II II v Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for | Applicants for 
(estimated) (estimated) work registered | work registered 





India 
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7 700 000 * 
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224 900 
293 043 
251 200 
249 581 
261 593 
276 309 
291 713 
312 734 
326 300 
337 002 
333 897 
310 272 
291 584 
274 335 
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1949: Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. 
Persons cov. ° 
| (thousands) = 

I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 

- Trade union fund returns. 

1 Lagos. *Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. * Average for 1949. 
* Apr. 1948. * Rangoon. * Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly 
sample surveys of the labour force. * Mar.-Dec. * June-Dec. *® Average for 1948. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 

Asta (concl.) EuROPE 
Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
II * Vv Vv I 


Applicants for Unemployed 


work ~ 
registered (insured) * 

















Unemployed Unemployed 
(estimated) (registered) 





295 443 . 320 961 126 535 
237 371 /! 244 000 173 913 
° 6 000 195 211 





144 579 * 
67 292 
67 560 

129 203 

234 896 


253 586 
239 663 
236 913 
219 926 
212 617 
215 316 
220 469 
214 683 
228 393 
251 077 
259 387 
139 584 265 075 


1950 : Jan. see ose ove ose 308 968 
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(thousands) 35 120 * . ‘i 2004’ 
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Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland I France 
III Vv 8 Vv 


Un- Applications 
Unemployed Unemployed 
(trade unionists) (registered) * tonneien A ook 
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3 695 354 554 379 994 
3 602 373 641 402 186 
3 300 381 902 *° 418 413° 


3 384 292 649 394 534 
1 561 70 312 123 957 

923 19 878 41 552 
2 018 ° . 


5 312 15 813 68 436 
—_ 15 663 56 633 
_ 7 389 45 738 

_ 16 737 77 803 

25 683 39 748 131 062 


26 262 30 254 109 922 
38 556 32 075 126 163 
51 441 35 141 127 253 
39 266 39 218 129 021 
15 920 39 817 132 671 
3911 40 847 128 811 
940 41 126 122 082 

1 213 42 196 118 601 
4 752 43 908 132 837 
20 967 42 571 142 817 
46 893 43 423 149 022 
46 396 153 545 


95 103 
97 136 
88 924 


43 476 ™ 
48 968 
34 272 
25 411 


46 661 
27 577 
28 796 
27 635 
32 382 


60 951 
52 884 
48 357 
28 909 
17 649 
13 332 
14 719 
3 13 648 
Sept. 19 723 
Oct. 27 539 
Nov. 30 153 
Dec. 60 718 


1950 : Jan. 69 638* 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 582" 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 181. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. ‘ Census of 
26 April. * Census of 1 Oct. * Average for 1948. *’ June 1948. * Public relief fund statistics. 
* Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. *° Jan.-Aug. ™ New series of insured workers 
unemployed for more than one week; July-Dec. * Average for 1947. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
Germany * Hungary Ireland 


Bizonal area* | French zone Vv I Vv 


Un- Applicants 
Unemployed employed | Unemployed | “tor work 


(registered) * (registered) (insured) registered 
% 

















81 760° 
° ° 88 714 
55 165 . 93 074 
50 967 \ 74 656 
48 846 . 76 887 
41 194 5 66 884 
36 263 ° 59 047 
33 964 t 

35 067 
33 266 
35 129 
34 906 


42 098 
43 399 
44 127 
42 012 
36 907 
32 395 
29 230 
30 553 
28 023 
29 027 
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824 000 
631 200 
591 614 
1 216 595 


937 790 
1 038 163 
1 132 140 
1 194 741 
1 215 634 
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July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
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Dec. 1 481 893 
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(cont.) 
Italy Netherlands Norway Poland 
Vv Vv Vv v 


Unemployed Wholly Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) unemployed (registered) (registered) 
% 
324 000 29 881 " 375 088 
303 400 30 296 347 509 

235 600 28 251 , 
117 814 19 181’ 
74 600 4 747 
20 364 437 
‘ . 9172°* 

1 654 872° 53 079 12 246 
2 025 140 30 701 8514 


29 032 9 026 
eee 7715 


1 927 918 53 895 13 918 
1 883 608 50 052 12 862 
1 836 159 39 025 12 746 
1 753 643 36 909 9 346 
1 704 931 35 111 4 844 
1 551 725 31 855 2377 
1 530 547 33 162 2010 
1 512 378 37 344 3 140 
1 484 149 38 255 4 645 
1 502 327 42119 6 129 
eee 49 900* 8 525 

eee 12 039 
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69 419 
78 700 
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128 600 
125 900 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 181. 


? Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. 
‘Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Average for 1948. * Insurance year ended Oct. 
1949. * Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 

; figures for the war years are incomplete. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded during the years 1945 to 1947. * Figures for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent 
figures up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment 
and housewives seeking employment for the first time. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 


Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Vv Vv IV I Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Wholly 
Unemployed (trade unionists) (insured) * | unemployed 
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17 158 * ° 67 351 10.8 
16 570 * . 66 990 10.9 


17 885 * ° 63 722 * 
13 626 * 450 014 85 018 
10 185 ? 294 530 56 938 
4968" 225 493 43 950 
3 588 * 169 525 
1945 3 130 147 946 
1946 2 387 178 165 
1947 1 799 138 771 
1948 1 494 117 020 
1949 1 586 ee 
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8 841 
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8 059 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 

United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
v —: . I Vv 

Unem- 

Unem- | ployed 
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Wholly ’ Temporarily ployed * ——) 
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205 063 
380 332 
220 765 


1937 1 324 027 
1938 1 487 363 
1939 1 259 559 
1941 237 827 * 
1942 110 628 
1943 82 758 
1944 75 613 
1945 158 046 
1946 390 106 
1947 342 295 
1948 325 818 3° 
1949 328 426 


1949: Jan. 400 725 
Feb. 385 405 
Mar. 365 036 
April 343 936 
May 322 017 
June 282 578 
July 261 501 
Aug. 279 740 
Sept. 287 179 
Oct. 316 435 
Nov. 343 706 
Dec. 352 853 


1950 : Jan. 


Persons cov. ‘4 
(thousands) | 20 970" 761 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 181. 


1 Wholly unemployed. * Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. ‘* Average 
for 1948. *® Unemployment benefit statistics. * Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 
7 Including casuals. * Apr.-Dec. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding 
persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction 
in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to 
include all registered unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for 
employment under sheltered conditions. * July 1948. 








TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 

AFRICA AMERICA 

Union of South Africa United States 


Euro- Canada 

mor | Total B.L.S. * ser B.C. A 
Ill (A/B) Tit (A) V__| i (AjB)| Vv 
M.I.T. ® .1.T.c, ¢ ® A.M.1,.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. | 


W.S. | ws. | Ws a W.S. ¢ 





























100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
103.7 104.9 98.0 ° ° . 
105.5 105.8 99.8 ° . . . 
110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1* ° . 113. 
111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 . . 122.0 
112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 . A 124.4 
113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7 ¥ . 123.4 
116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0 * v . 121.3 
121.8 124.5 107.5 d . 128.6 
125.3 127.0 . 111.2 . . 136.4 
129.4 128.6 112.8 . . 140.9 
eee eee 115.1 F . 138.9 


131.1 127.7 d . R 138.8 
132.5 131.1 . ° / e 137.5 
132.8 133.3 - 108.4 ° . 137.8 
133.6 133.7 . . - . 137.1 
133.9 135.1 ls ° le d 136.3 
134.0 135.7 \ 116.0 J 136.9 
133.6 135.9 ° ° a x 137.3 
133.4 135.7 . " 119.2 J 5 141.0 
133.2 135.8 A ° , . 140.5 
133.3 135.9 d 116.8 . ¢ 140.6 
133.1 135.1 J . . 141.6 

eee eee ose 141.9 


1950: Jan. sie aoe ™ . -_ J 139.1 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) %| 219 813 .-./30 718 36 480 























America (concl.) ASIA EuRoPE 
Argentina| Colombia 
_- A ned . Czecho- 

(Buenos | (Central Peru Japan Austria : 
_ Aires) | zone) slovakia 
III (A) | III (B) | III (B) peaks.» III (B) 
_LT.C. M.I1.T. ® A.M.L. A.M.I.T.C. || M.L.C. _ 

Ww. w. W. " w.s. ¢ W.s. 


























100.0 ° 
102.7 100.0 ° . 
104.8 94.2 100.0 
107.1 85.5 105.4 
111.5 95.2 95.6 
116.6 101.9 90.4 
123.1 123.9 86.2 . 
123.0 128.8 77.8 ‘ 104.9 

coe 139.9 74.4 99.4 


118.8 
130.2 


1949: Jan. e ‘ ° J 136.3 
Feb. P ‘ ‘ s y 135.0 
Mar. ‘ . ° . 136.1 
April a . ° . 137.5 
May e . ‘ A 139.1 
June . \ f 141.1 
July . . i - 142.8 
Aug. ° ° ° 3 144.3 
Sept. e e ° 146.2 
Oct. ° . i 4 148.0 
Nov. ioe one 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. . -, . 


Persons cov. 
_ (thousands) ‘ 14 212 34 880 266 3 164 












































I, Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 11. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I, Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging. ‘ Including other 
categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 
* Nov. 7 Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 
specified. * Average for 1947. * May. ™ Mar. ™ Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 


Europe (cont.) 








Germany 
Bizonal area '| Fr. zone * 
7 





France Hungary 


III (A) I 
M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C.° 
I W.s. WS. W.S. 














100.07 0. 78.8 
105.2 : 97.0 
113.6 ’ 106.0 


1949 : Jan. . - 121.3 
Feb. ‘ 123.8 
Mar. 114.5 a 125.5 
April ° 132.3 
May . 139.0 
June 115.0 ou 
July ° 

Aug. ° 

Sept. 116.1 

Oct. ‘ 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1950: Jan. mane ° 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 9 557 415 33 























Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 


Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. FM ao ao| Australia Rm 
Ir I Til (A) IV IV Ill (A) | 

A.°M.°L.T.C, M.I.T.C. |A.®M.1.T.C® M.1.T.C. M.I1.T.C. is M.I.T.C. 
Ws. Ws. WS. ws. WS. Ws. 


100.0 . 100 100.0 ** ‘ 
100.0 . 103 98.3 ° 
105.5 ° ° 101.9 ° 
. 98.3 ° 

119 98.9 
° 96.4 
93.8 























101 
111 





1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


pa vit . 144.3 
1950: Jan. . —_ ion . a aiine 
+ ene 1 273 535 2941 | 26989 16 690 *° 1 730 












































For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 


.) British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
statistics. ‘* Jan.-Aug. ‘* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
* Dec. * July-Dec. * Jan.1947. % Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. ** Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. ™ Annual figures: June. “July. ** Finnmark and evacu- 
ated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. * Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage. including 
private domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
oe a The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107.2. *™ Average for 1941. 
une ° 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Union of South Africa) Canada United Argentina Chile (oenetal 


Europeans | Total States 
III (A/B) ? III (A) | III (A/B)|| III (B)* | * III (B) III (B) 
W.Ss. 8. w. Ww. w. w. 




















100.0 100.0 ! 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
101.6 103.9 A . . 105.5 100.0 * 
101.1 104.3 . . . 108.1 90.0 
102.2 A A J J 127.6 83.1 
102.6 - 2 ° a 133.7 96.7 
102.2 . . 127.0 105.1 
125.6 135.8 
126.9 142.6 
132.0 153.8 
141.6 ove 


1949 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 





1950: Jan. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 






































AMERICA (concl.) Europe 





—— Mexico | Uruguay|| India Japan ba Denmark 
III (A) | III (B) | III (B) |} III (A) | III (A/B) III (A) III (A) 
A w. w. w.s. w. 











1937 J J 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 


1938 A . 103.7 100.2 


1939 ’ ’ ° 104.5 
1941 . . ls 128.7 
1942 e x . 136.2 
1943 
1944 
1945 . , ° . : 
1946 r o A . 85.5 
1947 eee . . eee J 93.8 
1948 eee ose coo ese ° 100.2 


1949 


1949: Jan. ° ose ‘ ° ° 104.7 
Feb. ‘ . < 105.0 


Mar. r iz Mw : Y 104.9 
April é cb ‘ ‘ q 104.4 
May P oe t ° J 104.6 
June 104.7 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 32 105 56 1 676 5 760 * 1 205 167 












































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 

_. 7 Including building. * Including mining. * May. ‘* Average for 1947. * Former 
British India * 31 Dec. 7 1936 = 100. * Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly 
sample survey covering wage earners, salaried employees and other categories of workers in 
the labour force. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 


























TABLE Ii. 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Finland | France |Germany*| Hungary| Ireland Netherlands 
III (B), | III (A) ® I III (A/B) * I III (B) 
Ww. W.S. Ww.s. w. Ww.s. W.s. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 
1938 102.9 103.2 * 108.0 100.1 103.2 ‘ 
1939 93.6 105.4 . 119.1 101.4 109.3 - 
1941 100.0 * 90.3 P 133.8 96.3 113.2 " 
1942 95.7 96.0 * ° ° 92.6 108.8 » 
1943 96.1 90.9” é . 93.3 98.3 " 
1944 90.9 90.9 . ‘ 95.5 é > 
1945 108.2 90.4 ‘ P 101.5 . ° 
1946 114.3 98.0 100.0 * 94.3 * 110.4 113.1 85.3 
1947 122.6 106.3 105.1 100.0 *° 117.9 134.1 100.0 
1948 129.2 110.3 119.1 120.3 1240 . 109.9 
1949 129.9 112.7 one ose 127.4 os ose 
1949 : Jan. 128.8 112.4 ° 129.8 ° ° ° 
Feb. ‘ ° ° 130.4 ° ° ° 
Mar. ‘ . 127.1 132.9 ‘. ° 114.1 
April 129.6 112.4 ° 137.7 126.7 ° ° 
May ° ° ° 142.1 ° ° ° 
June ‘ ‘ 126.0 145.4 ss . 113.8 
July 130.3 112.9 ° ove ‘ ° 
Aug. ° ° ° eee ° ° ° 
Sept. . . 127.2 ose > . es 
Oct. 131.0 112.9 ‘ coe 128.2 ‘ ° 
Nov. ° ° ° ove . . ° 
Dec. ° ° eee e ° oe 
1950 : Jan. ona aos 6 eee ° ° ° 
Persons cov. 638 ** 
(thousands) 74% | 2200 3 728 /279 100 625 522 
































































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
_— Norway Sweden Switzerland Kingdom a8 Australia Zz bar aa 
iy * III (A/B) * III (B) IV III (A/B) III (A) 
8. w." w.s.** W.S. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 *” 100.0 100.0 
1938 97.3 101.3 99.7 95.0 104.5 99.7 
1939 100.2 105.1 98.3 101.7 105.7 105.8 
1941 100.0 102.4 107.9 110.4 129.5 116.3 
1942 102.4 108.1 109.6 115.7 139.0 113.5 
1943 103.2 111.4 104.9 115.6 144.0 116.7 
1944 101.2 112.5 99.7 110.9 141.9 121.0 
1945 93.5 118.8 109.6 101.8 137.5 124.9 
1946 110.6 123.5 122.9 98.3 145.0 130.4 
1947 124.1 124.4 * 133.0 106.0 153.1 
1948 133.3 125.5 135.1 * 100.0 * 159.9 ee 
1949 —_ 126.3 126.6 eee 161.7 ooo 
1949 : Jan. 136.6 125.6 . 101.4 161.3 . 
Feb. 138.7 126.2 . 101.4 162.6 ‘ 
Mar. 138.9 126.8 128.8 101.4 163.7 ° 
April 137.4 126.7 ° 101.7 163.5 e 
May 138.6 126.5 ° 101.8 164.1 ° 
June oe ‘i 127.7 101.7 160.7 ° 
July ae 125.6 ‘“ 101.7 146.2 ° 
Aug. 125.6 : 102.1 160.4 : 
Sept. 126.1 126.6 102.4 163.1 : 
Oct. 127.1 - 102.9 164.6 * ‘ 
Nov. 127.7 ° 103.6 165.5 e 
Dec. 125.7 123.2 oad 165.0 ° 
1950 : Jan. _ i ° one , 
Persons cov. | 1 2 22 
(thousands) 184 528 352 6 700 519 85 
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1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. 
* Jan.-Aug. 
*Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. 
148 Excluding Northern Ireland. 
1%* Including employers and workers on own account. 


mining. 


establishments. 


for 1937. 


18 Including building. 


figures : June. 


occupied in the establishment. 
statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. 


* Labour registration statistics. 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 


* Including 


5 Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of 


%” Jan. 1947. 


11 Average for 1941. 
4 Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 


? Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
* Dec. 


* Since 
12 Average 


7 Annual 


18 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons 


1® Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with 
2° Since June 1948, new series 


of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including persons above the 
insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. 
old series is 108.2. 





*1 Average for 1948. 





The index for June 1948 for the 
22 June 1937. 





























hou 
eac! 
* gi 
exc 
stril 


TABLE II. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 


(b) Indices of total hours worked 





AMERICA 


i ASIA 


Europe 








United 
States * 


| Argentina 


Japan * 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


Denmark 





III (A/B) 


|| 11 (B)* 


| 111 (A7B) 


III (A) 


III (RB) 





H WwW. 


Ww. 


w. 


w. 





1950: Jan. 


110.4 
120.3 * 





99.4 
107.7 
94.2 
101.5 
106.5 
107.7 
94.3 
115.0 
123.0 
132 * 


132 
139 
140 
125 
136 
137 
104 
141 
151 
150 
150 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





























Europe (concl.) 





Finland 


France 


Hungary 


Ireland * 


Norway 


Sweden 





III (B) 


III (A) 


III (B) 


III (A) * 


III (A) * 


III (A) * 





Ww. 


W.S. 


w. 


Ww. 


w. 





1949 
1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


100.0 
104.9 
93.7 





100.0 * 
97.7 
99.4 
93.9 

110.1 

114.5 

123.1 

131.5 

129.9 


130.9 


131.2 


124.1 


133.3 


100.0 
99.1 * 
106.1 


84.5 
97.27 
100.5 * 
95.8 
94.2 
105.1 
117.4 
121.8 
122.1 


121.8 


121.6 


122.4 


100.0 
98.1 
100.8 


99.1 


100.0 
99.7 
104.1 


98.0 
104.3 
107.9 
110.0 
108.7 * 








_ 1950: Jan. 
Persons cov. 


(thousands) 














74 


2200 ™ 





279 





100 





144 





536 








For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
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* Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
* Jan. * Week in Oct. of 


hours worked per worker. 
* Commencing 1941, the 


each year. 


” Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 


strikes in the engineering industry. 


* Including mining. 

res relate to an increased number of establishments. 
gures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
* Figure for 1945 affected by 
1 Jan. 1947. 


° Annual 


Jan.-Aug. 


a Average for 1941. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 





AFRICA AMERICA 





Country — Northern! Southern Union of . 
Egypt | torial | Rhode- | Rhode- | Sudan i South |} Canada — 


Africa sia sia Africa 

Town or no. . Brazza-| Whole Omdur- . 

of localities Cairo ville + | country 5 man * 9 64-11 56-34 
1935- 


Original base || June-Aug.| Oct. Aug. Aug. 1938 
(=100) 1939 1938 1939 1939 1939 


Cost of living 

















Composition s 
of the index a, 6, 4 





1937 ° ° 100 
1938 : 101 
1939 ° 100’ 100 
1940 ° ° 101 
1941 
1942 ° ° 
1943 ° 119* 
1944 123 
1945 126 
1946 129 
1947 138 
1948 
1949 


1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. ° ode 
Sept. ‘ ene 2191 
Oct. 308 i 170 nae 2 316 






































Nov. 313 ‘ 170 188 ae 2 319 
Dec. ie 172 195 ae one 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous 

1 Europeans. * Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘* Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
and soap. * Oct. * June-Aug. * Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. *% Calculated with “ seasonal movements 
eliminated”. * Upto 1945, including heating and soap. 12 Up to June 1941, including heating and 
lighting. 














Compositic 


* Mar 
for a peri 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
America (cont.) 








Country . British 
Bolivia — Hon- British West Indies 


duras 





Town or no. George- . Jamaica St. = 
of localities La Paz eoun Belize | Barbados (Kingston)| Vincent | Trinidad 


Original base Mar.- Sept. Sept. | | | 
fr i00) Dec. 1936 Dec. 1988 | 1989 tsa9 (Aug. 1939/Aug. 1939) 1935 


Cost of living 











Composition 
of the index oe ee 








1937 ° 
1938 ° ° ° ° 
1939 ° 100 * 100 * 
1940 ° ° 
1941 ° ° 
1942 135 * 166 * 
1943 151? 179 
1944 155" 184 
1945 1667" 188 
1946 169? 194 
1947 206" 208 
1948 223 
1949 eee eee eee 


1948 : Dec. : 221 


220 
220 
220 
219 
218 








100 
124 
133 
144 
144 ove 
139 172 
143 175 
154 182 
1947 177 193 
1948 222 210 


1949 








1948 : Dec. one 242 206 


1949 : Jan. we 236 oe 
Feb. a ee 239 205 


Mar. “ — 234 205 
April “es 230 204 
May bed 239 204 
June ° — 237 201 
July ok seal 235 201 
Aug. os ‘ — 233 ond 
Sept. ois ‘ a 230 200 
Oct. oa oe oe 235 200 
Nov. co — P aie 241 eal 
Dec. aie one eee ° aie oon 

















210 236 




















Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Mar.-Dec. * Jan. * Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * Average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. 7 July. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


America (cont.) 








Country . Colom- | Costa Domin- | Guate- 
Chile bia Rica Cuba - eeblic main Panama | Paraguay 





San 30 Trujillo | Guate- Panama | Asuncién 


pp tg Santiago| Bogota José City mala 


of localities 


Original base|| Mar. July-Dec. Oct, 1939- 
(= 100) 192g | Feb.1937 1936 1937 Nov. 1941] 1937 June 1940 1938 


Cost of living 











Composition 
of the index 6 a-e 





°8 2086 6:4666 6 4 


. 
. 


1948: Dec. 
1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


e@4e 666 668 6 8 








1947 
1948 
1949 


1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 474 221 
Mar. 482 214 
April 483 217 
May 489 217 
June 500 216 
July 501 222 
Aug. 507 219 
Sept. 514 220 
Oct. 536 311 224 
Nov. 550 ond ane - oak ose 
Dec. 544 aoe ont son : ome 393 182 se 












































Composit 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. [an 


2 Nov. * July-Dec. * New se 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





Country 





America (concl.) 


ASIA 





Peru 


Puerto 
Rico 


Uruguay 


Ceylon 


Cyprus 


India 





~ Town or no. 
of localities 


Monte- 
video 


Ra 


Cc } bh 





“= 


5 


Ahmed- 
abad 


Bombay 





~ Original base 
(=100) 








Mar. 1941 


1929 


1931 








Nov. 1942/Aug. 1939 





Aug.1926-| July 1933- 
July 1927|June 1934 





of living 





Composition 
of the index 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


100 * 
135 
140 
143 
146 
159 
180 
178 


ee 


173 


168 
166 
165 
164 
163 
161 
160 
160 








1949 
1948: Dee. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 














463 








181 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


* Aug. 


* Mar. 


* June and Dec. 


* Nov. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
Asia (cont.) 








Country inde 
China 


Town or no. J : 
of localities Saigon Batavia 


Indonesia Iran Japan Lebanon 





Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut 





July 1938 


July 1938 


Mar. 1936- 
Mar. 1937 


Aug. 1939 


1948 


June-Aug. 
1939 





Original base 
F100) 1925 





Cost of living 





Composition i 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 








1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 











1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 1148 
Aug. 1122 
Sept. 1210 
Oct. 1 255 
Nov. 1 417 





























Dec. ove 1313 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. * June-Aug. * Jan. ‘* New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old series. * Mar.-Dec. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July: index of the 
free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with 


a monthly income of f1.25-50. 





ee ee ee ee ee 





Composi 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





Asta (concl.) Europe 


Country 
Philippines | Thailand || Austria * | Belgium * a Denmark| Finland 








aT tocattunee Manila | Bangkok || Vienna 62 Prague | 200 32 


Origins) || | 1948 1938 _||Mar. 1938]/1936-1938| July 1914 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index a-c, é a-c, @ 





1937 ° 100 
1938 100 * 104 
° 105 





he hee ee ee | 

















1948 : Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. . ‘ 
Dec. roe ‘ 357 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing ; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


? Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. * Retail price index. * Mar. 
Jan.-April. * Retail price index, 1936-1938 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) — 








Country 
Germany Greece Hungary Iceland Ireland ou 





Town or no. : French =F 
of localities |Pizomalarea) “sone Athens Budapest | Reykjavik 120 Zown 


Original base Jan.-Mar. of loc 
(= 100) 1938 1938 Aug. 1939 1939 July 1914 Origin 


Cost of living met 











Composition 
of the index Compt 
of the 





1937 
1938 


1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 











1949 
1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 366 
Mar. 360 
April 359 
May eee 359 
June ii 357 
July as eee 357 
Aug. ese 33 162 eS 359 
Sept. wen 34 423 os 361 6 004 
Oct. on 32 713 ons 377 . 5 834 
Nov. es 33 518 eae 378 5 850 
Dec. 163 oul —_ — 382 5 789 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

Composit 
* Co 

* Sept. a 


* Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. *End of Aug. * Jan.-Mar. ‘ Oct. * Average calculated for 
ops of less than one year. * From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by 1.L.0. to 
old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


Europe (cont.) 





— 





Country ri 
yoo 5 ae Norway Poland Portugal | Spain Sweden 


Town oF ne. 9 6 31 Warsaw | Lisbon 50 95 


of localities 
Original base ” July 1938- 
(=100) 1938-1939 1938 1937 June 1939 July 1936 




















Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 











1948: Dec. 


| 1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. ane 
Dec. ee - 155 

















650 


168 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 


‘ * Consumers’ price index. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100, 
Sept. and Dec. * New series with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 


Europe (concel.) OCEANIA 








New 


Turkey United Fiji Hawaii Zealand 


Country Switzer- 
Kingdom 


land 
Town of Be. 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva | Honolulu 25-4 
of localities 


“ae June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 






































Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 





1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 











1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. . 
Dec. 176 171 ° 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Aug. * Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
old retail price series. ‘ Interim index : 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. * Quarterly average. * New 
consumers’ price index ;21 towns base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. 7 Including heating. * Average of 8 


months. 


__ (thousa 


‘ 





* Vien: 
Aug. ‘ 


Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 


AMERICA EvuROPE 








Canada — Argentina Czechoslovakia * 





Mi., man., Mi 

Man. constr., Man. — = 
transp., etc. p 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. | w. | M. W. 


Earnings; Rates Earnings Earnings Rates 


Mi., man., constr. 























a 
= 
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> 
a 
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. 
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, SRP wwwwron 
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1948 : Sept. 
Dec. 


CS CHI 
I. BOOS... 


1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


oo 
S22 x: 
w= bo [\R--) 








Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 . ° 
103 100 ° 100° 
103 101 ‘ ° 

107 106 
117 117 
127 137 
138 154 
143 163 
147 164 
160 174 ° 
180 198 176 


202° 216 was 284 
1948: Sept. : 222 wil 280 | 
Dec. 224 wl 330 
1949: Mar. : 224 - 338 


June ° 225 son 384 
Sept. . 225 poh 391 




















Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100 





100 100 
102 102 ° ° 
103 105 ° ° (100) ¢ 
103 109 . 

106 114 
110 121 
118 128 
121 134 
120 131 
131 128 
134 128 


132° 130 
131 
° 134 
106 ° 136 


105 ° 136 
105 ° 137 
























































Persons cov. 6 
__ (thousands) ht ‘ se 





. * Vienna. * Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia only. *Since 1948, including food allowance, * Mar. 
Aug. * Average for 1947. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont, ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland 











Man., transp., etc. Mi., man., we * 
| M.unsk. | Ww. 


Earnings * 











Money wages 


Ore 
88 








278 202 284 


1948 : Sept. 282 288 
Dec. 284 207 292 


1949: Mar. 286 208 292 
June 292 212 297 


> 











Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 





100 100 100 
105 105 
109 109 
121 


1948 : Sept. 
Dec. 


1949 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


























1937 








1948: Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 





Persons covered 
(thousands) 
































1 Excluding overtime. *31 Dec. 1947. * June 1946. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 








France Germany’ 





Man. *, constr. * Man., constr.°, com., transp. * ®, 


Paris Other towns etc. 





Man., constr. 








M. 
chiefly skilled M. Ww. M. W. M. W. 


Earnings * 











3 
a 


NAOOIM HHH 
SESRISSIS! 


RM. 


0.80 ¢ 





sm 02 8 
on 
sss 


1948: Sept. ~ 
Dec. 


1949 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 





: 1937 = 100) 





1947 
1948 


1948: Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 








1937 = 100) 











100° 
76 ‘a 
77 99 


1948 : Sept. 75 99 
Dec. 77 99 
1949 : Mar, jee sii 8&4 
June ° ° ‘ oad 84 94 
Sept. ooo eco owe see eee 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) J . 6 800 ° 630" 





























* Bizonal area. * Annual figures, Oct. of each year. * Annual figures: Sept. of each year. ‘ Average 
1938. * Jan. 1946=100. * Jan. 1947. * Sept. 1948. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 

Europe (cont.) 

Ireland * Italy 











Mi.°, man. Mi., man. 





w. | M.Ww. M. W. M. W. 
Earnings Rates * Rates 
Money wages 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 




















1945 
1946 ° 
1947 90 
1948 ese eee ose 108 


1948: Sept. ‘ ° ‘ 108 
Dec. ° ; ° 108 





June ° ° . 106 
Sept. ° ° ‘ 93 109 











1949 : Mar. “ ‘ 107 P | 
ene due | 

| 

| 


Persons cov. . . 7 : 
(thousands) ~ ooo 97 72 1 527 94 350 


























(thousa 





+ Annual figures : earnings, week in Oct.; rates, averages of Mar. and Sept. * Including juveniles. * Ear 
* Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. * Annual for 1947, 
figures: up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 31 Dec.; since 1945, averages of monthly figures. * Sept. 
* Week in mid-Oct. 1946. ? Sept. 1947. * June 1938. * Average for 1945. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Sweden 


Switzerland 








transp. 


Mi.°, man., constr., com., 


Man., constr., com., transp. 





| w. | Mw. 


La) ae | we ewe) Oe, eee 


sk., unsk. * 








Earnings 





Earnings 





Money wages 





=o ob ob nm 
i> bo 
bas” 


” 


BOO 09 ee ee ee na na ne 
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1948: Sept. 
Dec. 


| 1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 











: 1937 = 100) 








| 


1948 : Sept. 
Dec. 


| 1949 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 





| Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


477* 








566 ¢ 








114¢ 136° | 163° | 127° 























* Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. 
for 1947, * Oct. 1948. 





* Annual figures, Oct. * June. ‘* Average 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 









































































































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Agr., mi., Agr.°, mi.°, man. Mi.°, man. 
Date iman., constr., ms — venereane constr.°, com., transp.°, constr.°, com., transp.°, 
transp., etc. P- serv. serv. 
M. W. mM | w. | ww. mw | w. [mMiwe| m | w. | Mw. 
Rates*® Earnings ‘ Rates Rates 
Money wages 
» & be & s. d “aa eo d. e «4 8s. d. s. d. 
1937 ° . ° 2 0 s 3 2 4.37 |1 3.17| 2 1.27 
1938 1 5.4 9.0 1 1.7 12 1%] 1 1% 2 5.80 |1 381) 2 2.47 
— 1939 ° ° ° 2 2% 1 2 2 6.35 |1 4.53) 2 2.97 
1940 ° ‘ ‘ 2 3 1 2% 2 7.34 |}1 5.04| 2 3.74 
1941 e ° ‘ 2 4%) 1 3% 2 8.60 |1 5.60) 2 4.71 
1942 ‘ . A 2 7 1 4% 2 9.94 |1 6.49] 2 5.98 
1943 2 3.55/11 43°) 110.55 ||2 8% 1 6% 2 10.75 |1 7.37| 2 6.92 
1944 2 5.1°/1 5.3°| 111.9°1/)2 8% 1 7% 211.13 |1 7.44) 2 7.22 
1945 2 5.3°/1 55°) 2 O3° 1/2 9 1 7%; 3 1.75 |1 9.91 | 2 10.07 
1946 2 64 |1 64 2 22 2 9% 1 8% 3 2.99 |111.66 | 2 11.86 
1947 2 90 |1 8.1 2 4.7 3 1° 1 11 3 4.79 |2 0.98; 3 1.63 
1948 2114 |1 9.5 2 71 ||3 8% 2 4% 3 7.07 |2 3.30] 3 4.22 
1948: Sept 211.4 |1 9.5 271 13 9%) 2 4% 
Dec. e ° ° 310%} 2 6 
1949: Mar. 3 0.0 |1 10.2 276 311%] 2 6% ‘ . 
June . ‘ 4 0% 27% ° ° 
Sept 4 1% 2 7%5 ‘ ° ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 . ' ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 103 100 100 100 105 106 105 105 104 105 
1939 104 . . 109 108 109 107 109 107 
1940 115 113 112 112 110 112 111 
1941 126 120 119 120 115 116 114 
1942 135 . ¥ . 129 129 129 120 122 119 
1943 141 158 * 181 * 163 * 136 140 137 122 128 121 
1944 148 168 * 193 * 174°¢ 136 150 138 124 128 123 
1945 155 169° 195 * 177* 137 152 139 133 144 135 
1946 167 176 205 191 141 160 143 137 156 142 
1947 100’ 190 224 209 154° 177 157° 144 165 149 
1948 106 204 240 226 185 217 190 152 180 159 
1948: Sept. 106 204 240 226 189 221 193 
Dec. 107 ° a ° 194 231 199 
1949: Mar. 108 207 247 231 197 235° 202 ¥ ° ° 
June 109 $ e ° 201° 240° 206 * ° 
Sept. 109* oo 205 * 244° 211° . 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 . > . 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 101 100 100 100 103 103 103 102 101 102 
1939 101 ° ° . 104 103 104 100 102 99 
1940 97 103 102 103 99 99 98 
1941 97 104 103 104 99 100 98 
1942 104 . . x 104 103 103 100 101 99 
1943 109 124¢*| 142¢ 128¢ 105 109 106 100 104 100 
1944 113 130 * 149 * 134¢ 106 116 107 102 104 101 
1945 117 129 * 148 * 135 * 107 118 108 108 118 110 
1946 126 134 158 147 107 122 109 iii 126 116 
1947 1007 | 100**) 100 **joo* || 113 130 116*| 113 130 117 
1948 98 100 100 101 125 147 128 112 133 118 
1948 : Sept. 98 100 100 101 125 147 128 . 
Dec. 98 . ’ 4 126 150 129 ‘ 
1949 : Mar. 99 101 102 102 126 150* 129 . 
June 98 ‘ ° . 125° 150° 128 e 
Sept. 97% eee 125 %* 149 * 129 . 
Persons cov. 13 87" 
(thousands) 6000 F : 











women. 












* Dec.: 4 2%; 28%. 
approximate wage bill in 1946 for weighting purposes and extending the scope of industrial coverage. 
* Dec.: 209; 252; 215. 4° Oct. 1947 = 1060. Revised series utilising new cost-of-living index (June 1947=100) 
converted to October 1947 base. 


+ Including juveniles. 
* Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourl 
normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. 
7 New series based on the level of wage rates at 30 June as eS ay = 
ec. : 


* July. 


* Series calculated by the I1.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates for men and 
rates, the 


gures : Oct. 


4 Dec.: 113. 


 Dec.: 224; 149; 127. 


8 Oct. 


* Annual 


1947, % 








verage for 1945. 
































| Person 
| (thous 
a 


* Ann 
of the m« 











nd 
he 
ot. 


9. 
0) 
5. 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 



















































































AFRICA AMERICA f 
Egypt * Canada — Argentina Chile 
Date ; Mi.; man.. 
Rd Man. constr. com., Man. Mi., man. Man 
™ » transp., etc. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly Mthly. Daily 
Money wages 
Piastres $ $ $ Pesos Pesos 
1937 ° 24.05 104.4 * 12.60 
1938 . 22.30 104.6 14.35 
1939 . 23.86 106.8 16.61 
1940 . ‘ , 25.20 106.0 20.20 
1941 ‘ ° 26.16 * 29.58 109.7 24.98 
1942 95.0 * ‘ 28.56 36.65 117.1 32.67 
1943 86.0 ‘ 30.78 43.14 124.7 36.33 
1944 106.5 ‘ 31.84 46.08 135.2 43.30 
1945 117.5 30.71 31.99 44.39 148.1 48.98 
1946 124.0 29.87 32.38 43.74 184.5 56.51 
1947 133.0 34.16 36.15 49.97 258.1 76.45 
1948 oes 38.50 40.11 54.14 ee 98.62 
1948 : Sept 40.68 41.80 55.16 97.33 
Dec 39.46 41.10 56.14 106.14 
1949: Mar. 42.13 43.35 54.74 101.83 
June 41,.42* 42.93 * 54.51° 108.30 
Sept. 42.40 43.55 55.72 116.94 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 ° 100 100 100 
1938 ° 93 100 114 
1939 . 99 102 132 
1940 ‘ ‘ 105 102 160 
1941 ‘ 100 * 123 105 198 
1942 100 * 111 152 112 259 
1943 91 120 179 119 288 
1944 112 : 124 192 130 344 
1945 124 100 125 185 142 389 
1946 131 97 126 182 177 448 
1947 140 111 141 208 247 607 
1948 ae 125 156 225 one 783 
1948: Sept. 132 163 229 772 
Dec. 128 160 233 842 
1949 Mar. 137 169 228 808 
June 135 167 227 860 
Sept. 138 170 232 928 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100) 
1938 94 101 109) 
1939 ® ° 102 102 125 
1940 ‘ ° 107 99 134 
1941 ‘ 100 * 120 99 144) 
1942 100 * 103 134 100 150) 
1943 70 ‘ 110 149 106 144) 
1944 74 . 113 157 115 153) 
1945 76 100 113 148 (105 159) 
1946 82 94 111 134 (111 159) 
1947 90 98 112 134 (137 161) 
1948 ne 97 109 135 cal (176) 
1948: Sept 99 111 135 (163) 
Dec. 96 109 140 (179) 
1949: Mar, 103 116 138 (164 
June 99 112 1387 (163 
Sept 102 114 144 (171) 
Persons cov. 5 s 5 . 
(thousands) 122 770 1 936 7188 * 617 29 


of t 



































* Annual figures, averages of Jan. and July. 
he money wages paid in 1937. 


* Mar.-Dec. 


* July. 


* Average for 1947. 











* Absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis 


* Average for 1946. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


America (concl.) ASIA 








Colombia Mexico é Uruguay 


Mi., man., - 
constr. an. 

transp., constr. Man. 

etc. 


M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Daily Mthly. 


























tore rh ne re OOS 
SSSS3RSRS 


1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 








SEs 
BES 






































3 047 


1948: Sept. sen on oe 10 074 
Dec. eee ene ~— 13 240 


1949: Mar. ses one one 14 903 
June oss ewe om 14 701 


Sept. eee eee eee 15 024 




















Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 


° 100 ° 100 
100* 102 107? 101 
102 112 101 99 
116 100 93 
115 102 101 
107 102 110 
102 109 116 
93 112 128 
98 109 eee eee 
96 121 100 * 
92 125 109 
eee eos 163° 
171° 
194° 


216° 
220 
218 



































Persons cov. 
(thousands) 13 82° 272° Persons 
(thousa 

















* Bogota. *1936=100; absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis of the money wages for _* Boh 
1936 : 41.94 pesos. *May-Dec. ‘ Average Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947 = 100. * Average for 1946.  * Average Series, ave 


for 1947. Nov. 194¢ 
each year 


" Sept. 1 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


EvuroPe 








Bulgaria slovakia? Germany s Ireland * 





Agr., man 
transp., com., ee Min.*, man. 
ete. 


M. W. M. W. w. M. W.* 
Daily * Weekly * Weekly 
Money wages 


Ké. RM. 


17.09 . 
17.71 39.68 ” 


18.92 * P 











Lil | 





35.65 
36.61 
47.43 


i essere — 
CaF OED ee Ow > 


1948: Sept. ‘ oti 47.43 
Dec. ace ae 50.70 


1949 : Mar. whe 52.55 
June son ie 55.31 
Sept. eos one 




















Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 











100 ° 100 100 
104 100" 104 103 

111 * ° 105 109 

° . 109 113 

111 112 
114 111 
122 122 
130 133 
: 135 140 
90 145 156 
92 174 180 
120 eee ose 
120 . 
128 ° 


132 ° 
139 ° 


























of real wages (Base : 1937 = 100) 














1948 : Sept. 
Dec. 


1949 : Mar. 
June bee oes . 
Sept. “ os ° ‘ ° 1065 























Persons cov. 
(thousands) 533* 3374 630 *¢ aan bee 97 * 1 


_* Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. * Bizonal area. * Annual figures: first series, week in Oct.; second 
Series, averages of Mar. and Sept. * Including juveniles. * Insurance statistics (sickness). Figures since 
Nov. 1946 not comparable with pre-war figures, owing to increased coverage. * Annual figures: Sept. of 
each year. ’ Av for 1938. * Jan.-July. * Nov. ” Av of Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 

Sept. 1939 = 100. * Average for 1945. ** Average for 1947. * Sept. 1948. ** Week in mid-Oct. 1946. 




















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concl.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) OcBANIA 











Sweden United Kingdom New Zealand 





i.° . 
Pm ‘Sum Mi.*, man., constr., transp. 





| w. | M. Ww. mM | w. | M.w.? 
Weekly Weekly * 
Money wages 














Kr. 


54.75 
57.40 
59.82 
64.49 
68.56 
74.50 
78.58 
81.40 
85.62 
92.56 


ABOWOSWoouUae-: 


1948: Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. . “ ° 
June ° ° ° 
Sept. ‘ . ° 


























Index numbers of money wages (Base: 





100 100 100 
105 104 105 
109 110 109 
117 120 
125 128 
135 140 
1943 142 148 
1944 147 156 
1945 153 164 
1946 164 179 
1947 eee eee 
1948 eee 


1948 : Sept. 
Dec. 





1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 














bers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 





100 ° ° 
103 100 100 


105 ° ° 
109° 101° 
113° 106° 
125 * 130° 
138 * 150* 
139 * 153° 
134° 148° 














Persons cov. || 4 5017| 4697 917 | 5927 ose eee 6 000 * 85° 28° 
(thousands) 


1 Including juveniles. * Insurance statistics (accidents), * Annual figures: Oct. ‘ Annual figures: wet! 
nearest 31 Mar. * July. * Oct. 1947 = 100. Revised series utilising new cost-of-living index (Ju 
1947 = 100) converted to Oct. 1947 base. 7 Average for 1946. * Oct. 1947. * Week at end Mar. 1% 









































Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 


| 


| |#| 





— 
ocoacaraoocc #a-1 








AFRICA 


AMERICA 


EuRroPe 





Egypt 


Czecho- 


United 
slovakia 


States 


| Finland * 





constr., 


Mi., man. 


Man. 








Per 
week 








Per 
fortnight 











1948 : Sept. 
Dec. 


Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


1949: 








SES 
soe 





Sei eoow 
ee Wad 9d bt nd Be 
mt & Go bo to me bo] Dm ad 


Sei td © 
S56 SF SheESeSSS. 
CP 2D SOWeQusow 


See Se Seeses 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Seeeowo 
RSSSRSS- - - 
SANS OAS 

a 


1948 : Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 





100.0 
96.4 
95.9 


95.3 103.9 


103.1 
103.9 


97.1 
91.6 


96.8 101.3 
94.4 100.5* 
96.4 102.6 * 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 








1221 


770 ™ 7188 ¥ 


























* Statistics of establishments. 


‘Annual figures : averages of Jan. and July. 
Dec.; commencing 1943, averages | of ae | figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1 
* Average o 

4* Average for 1949. 


and Sept. 


* Mar. ey 
for 1948. ar. 


™ Average for 1947. 


* Since 1941, the statistics cover an in 





Feb. and Oct. * Dec.: 39.8. 





‘ Annual figures: 1938, Jan.-Aug. ; 


of 
‘on Jan.-June, a and 
945: Mar., June 


* Dec.: 103.1. ™* Average 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (cont.) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) 





Ireland 


Nether 
lands 


Sweden 


Switzerland 





Mi.°, man. 


Man., const. 


Mi., man. 








Per 
week * 


Per 
week ¢ 


Per 
week * 


Per week 





Number of hours 





: 36 $6 688....... 
“fot PN Nine 





bo 


-* 


" SUP Owe inme 


/ SERBEBEES ES 


47.1 
47.7 


48.1 
44.7 
45. 

48.5 
49.8 
46.8 
48.8 


49.1 
49.1 


co 
a 
* 

to 


:; SRRAKASKS 
" * @ipbotobso Oe ts 





Index numters 


(1937 = 100) 





1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948 : Sept. 


Dec. 


1949 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


79.6 
77.6 
88.3 


88.3 
89.7 


91.6 
93.5 


100.0 
98.0 
95.9 
97.3 
97.3 

116.0 

102.8 


96.7 
99.3 
101.4 


101.0 


100.0 
100.9 


100.0 
101.3 


102.1 
94.9 
97.0 

103.0 
105.7 


99.4 
103.6 
104.2 
104.2 


101.7 
101.3 


101.5 
100.1 


100.6 
100.8 
101.1 








Persons cov. 


(thousands) 








630° 


401 »° 








971" 


262 38 








543 3% 





352 %4 











1 Bizonal area. 


figures : Oct. 
1946. 


* Annual figures : 
* Annual figures : 1937-1938, averages for the second half-year 


7 Average 1938. 
18 Oct.-Nov. 1946. 


* July. 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers in manufacturing according to hours worked 
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which followed it. In order to show how the problem of labour, and con- 
sequently the organised labour movement, sprang from the industrial revo- 
lution of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, he analyses 
some aspects of this revolution as seen in the textile industry, in heavy 
industry and in transport. He then shows how man was caught up in and 
sacrificed to the economy of the free market. In his last chapters, Mr. 
Verstraelen examines the position of the working class at that time in Great 
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The history of the British Labour Party, which was formed on 27 February 

1900. The historical analysis brings out the four main forces contributing 
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to this event: trade unionism, even though it was not in its i 
political; the Social Democratic Federation; the Independent Labour 
Party ; and the Fabian Society. The personalities in the Party, the vicissi- 
tudes which they had to undergo in the early days, and the crisis through 
which the Party went in the "thirties as a result of the formation of the 
National Government in 1931 are fully described. The last chapter summar- 
ises the achievements of the Labour Government. 
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los capitales extranjeros. Estudio de las sociedades de capitales mixtos. 
Tesis para optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias 
Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago de Chile, 


1949. 211 pp. 

The author draws up a general plan of economic development through 
capital investment, especially foreign capital, and the methods to be em- 
ployed for this purpose. A short review of Chilean economic history from 
1925 to 1945 and the present state of development is followed by an analysis 
of the public debt, the successive phases of moratorium and resumption 
of payment, and the effect on the country’s credit. Details are given of the 
loans granted by the Import and Export Bank and the operations of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The present 
capital requirements of the Chilean economy are also examined and the 
extent to which these requirements are being met is estimated. 
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explaining the conditions under which many such investments are made, 
the forms they have taken, the problems raised by capital investment, the 
exchange control machinery and other measures regulating the entry of 
capital, as well as the principal aspects of the taxation system and the 
possibility of a double tax on foreign capital. This section concludes with 
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Another chapter is devoted to the possibilities of combining home and 
foreign capital investments and to the various projects put forward by 
inter-American credit institutions, such as the Inter-American Development 
Corporation, the Inter-American Bank and the Inter-American Investment 
Corporation. Reference is also made to the steps which might be taken 
to facilitate the entry of foreign capital. Various international agreements 
made with a view to avoiding double taxation are set forth in an appendix. 
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Life, May 1948. Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1949. 
iii+457 pp. $1.25. 

The material of this volume, prepared and collated by an interdepart- 
mental committee of United States Government agencies, is drawn from 
the principal fact-finding and statistical services of the United States 
Government which gather data bearing upon the nature and basic problems 
of the American family. It summarises long-term trends and recent develop- 
ments in seven chapters, entitled as follows: I, “ Basic Family and Popula- 
tion Statistics”, prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, with the 
assistance of the National Office of Vital Statistics; II, “ The Family in 
the American Economy ”, prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics ; 
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III, “ Education and American Families ”, prepared by the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency ; IV, “ Family Health ”, prepared by 
the Public Health Services, with the assistance of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Federal Security Agency ; V, “ Housing for American Families ”, 
prepared by the Housing and Home Finance Agency ; VI, “ Legal Status 
of the Family ”, prepared by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, in collaboration with the Children’s Bureau and Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Federal Security Agency and the Bureau of Labor Stan- 
dards of the U.S. Department of Labor ; and VII, “ Income Maintenance 
and Social Services to Families ”, prepared by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance and Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency. The chapters 
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plementary roles of the Federal and State Governments. Each chapter 
contains, in addition to a brief summary of salient points evident in the 
data, a wealth of tables and charts, and full documentation as to the 
sources of information used. 

As a source book presenting the information that is pertinent to an 
understanding of the American family, this compilation of the wide range ~ 
of statistical data collected by the various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment most concerned with the subject is of great interest. It is also evidence 
of the value of collaboration between Government agencies to produce a 
comprehensive picture of the factual aspects of a commonly known institu- 
tion, the current changes of which are not always readily appreciated. 
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information. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. xi+553 pp. 
$7.50. 

The emphasis in this concise encyclopaedia is placed on the comprehen- 
siveness of the number of entries rather than on the exhaustiveness of each 
entry. The work contains 2,461 definitions of terms, abbreviations, etc., 
as they apply in the field of labour in America and Canada. Some references 
are made to phases of the British labour movement. A select bibliography 
of 15 pages is included. 


Casas AUGER, Pablo. Estudio Econémico-Juridico de los Tratados de Clear- 
ing. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad 
de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago 
de Chile, 1949. 176 pp. 

Contains an analysis of various clearing agreements in international 
trade. The depression of 1929 is shown as the origin of the bilateral nego- 
tiations regarding payments which many countries undertook, and the 
economic and juridical aspects of the resulting agreements are examined. 
There is also a description of the various plans for multilateral action to 
stimulate international trade—the Milhaud Plan, the Keynes Plan, the 
White Plan—and of the Bretton Woods Agreements. Finally the author 
refers to the clearing treaties which have been concluded by various American 
countries, particularly Chile, and gives a number of statistical data with 
regard to them. 


CorTNEY, Philip. The Economic Munich. The I.T.O. Charter—Inflation 
or Liberty—The 1929 Lesson. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 
xx+262 pp. $3.75. 

The author, President of Coty, Inc., has written this volume in protest 
against the principles of the International Trade Organisation Charter, 
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which he believes stand “ for the restriction of international trade and the 
undermining of the individual competitive system, for the sake of providing 
a wrong solution to the British problem”. Part III is devoted to “ Post-War 
Depressions and the 1929 Lesson” and “The Economic and Political 
Consequences of Lord Keynes’ Theories ”. 


FRANKLIN, Burt, and LeGman, G. David Ricardo and Ricardian Theory. 
A Bibliographical Checklist. Burt Franklin Bibliographical Series, 
No. 1. New York, Burt Franklin, 1949. vi+88 pp. $6.50. 


Hart, Albert Gailord. Money, Debt, and Economic Activity. New York, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. xviii+558 pp. 

Although serving primarily as a university textbook in connection with 
courses on money and banking, this work also provides the general reading 
public with a compact description of the monetary framework and credit 
institutions of the American economy and a brief but careful account of 
the consensus of opinion (Keynesian and otherwise) regarding the implica- 
tions of monetary-fiscal policy for full employment. 

The book is divided into five parts, the first two being devoted to a 
description of the workings, structure and control of the banking and credit 
system and of the various forces and factors subsumed in the equation of 
exchange, while the third and fourth deal with the monetary and other 
aspects of fluctuations in domestic and international economic relations, 
and the fifth with stabilisation policy, including brief descriptions of various 
autonomous and managed monetary systems and of the different kinds and 
purposes of unbalanced budgets. Arguments are substantiated and descrip- 
tions are illustrated with an amplitude of interesting statistics, partly novel 
in form and origin, and a quick review of the inter-war history of variations 
in economic activity is provided. Generally speaking, this is an expository 
book whose main achievement is condensation without loss of clarity. The 
ordinary reader will find it a helpful guide in following current discussions 
of monetary-fiscal and employment policy at the national and international 
levels. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES, 
France. Nomenclature des entreprises, établissements et toutes activités 
collectives. 2° édition. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1949. 233 pp. 


LacaRTE Muro, Julio A. Los nuevos principios de cooperacién en el comercio 
mundial. El Acuerdo general sobre aranceles aduaneros y comercio y 
la Carta de la Habana para una Organizacién internacional de Comercio. 
Montevideo, Consejo inter-Americano de Comercio y Produccién, 1949. 


373+ x pp. 


MONTANE ZANarrTUv, Sergio. El Petréleo en Chile. Memoria de prueba para 
optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y 
Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
“ Relampago ”, 1949. 45 pp. 

An analysis of certain aspects of the oil industry in relation to the economy 
of Chile. Taking into consideration the national consumption of petroleum 
and its by-products, the present import system, the state of the foreign 
exchange market and the researches undertaken by the Development and 
Production Corporation in the Magallanes area with promising results, the 
author studies the various possibilities of financing the development of the 
deposits discovered, and the setting up of refining and transport facilities 
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for the distribution and exportation of the product. Reference is also made 
to Chilean legislation concerning mineral oil, which, in principle, has created 
a State monopoly, covering the prospecting, development, refining, distri- 
bution, and sale of crude oil and its derivatives. The author holds that the 
amount of oil and oil products now consumed in Chile justifies investments, 
either by the State alone or with the participation of private capital, whether 
national or foreign, in the development of the oil industry on a large enough 
scale to meet national requirements, leaving a surplus for export, and 
effecting a valuable saving of foreign exchange. 


Prosst, Giuliano M. Confrontation des théories de la sous-consommation et 
de la surcapitalisation au cours du cycle économique. Thése présentée a 
la Faculté de Droit de l’Université de Fribourg. Lyon, Imprimerie 
Bellecour, 1949. 162 pp. 


THICKNESSE, 8. G. Arab Refugees. A Survey of Resettlement Possibilities. 
London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949. 
viii+68 pp. ; maps. 5s. 


Tuomas, P. J. India’s Basic Industries. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 

Orient Longmans Ltd., 1948. xi+364 pp. 10 rupees. 

The author, who was appointed by the Government of India in 1943 to 
report on industrial developments in wartime, has presented in this volume 
as much information as he has been able to collect on the growth of the 
basic industries in India. By basic industries are meant those which are 
essential for the development of other industries and for economic develop- 
ment generally. They are grouped in this survey under the following 
headings : metallurgical industries ; mineral industries ; power resources ; 


engineering industries ; chemical industries; natural organic materials ; 
other industries. In respect of most of them detailed information concerning 
production in India and abroad, the processes involved and the nature of 
prospective demand, is given. Suggestions are made as to methods of 
stimulating their further growth, and a concluding chapter emphasises the 
need for “a scheme dovetailing scientific research into the operation 
of industries ”. 


TRavuB, Leopold. Leitfaden des Arbeitsrechts unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Bayerischen Gesetzgebung. Munich and Berlin, Biederstein Verlag, 
1949. 117 pp. 


Industrial Relations, Trade Unions, etc. 


AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF WOODWORKERS. Report of the Third Annual 
Delegate Conference held at Blackpool. 3rd to 7th October, 1949. Manchester, 
1949. 263 pp. 


HUGUENIN, Paul. Hsquisse d’wne organisation sociale de Ventreprise. Neu- 
chatel, & la Baconniére, 1949. 96 pp. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the First 
Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-30, 1948. Edited by 
Milton DERBER. Champaign, Illinois, 1949. ix+ 255 pp. 

This Association was formed for the encouragement of research in the 
field of industrial relations, and covers all the more important labour 
problems. The discussions recorded in the present report deal with the 
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following subjects: collective bargaining, wages, and the price level ; 
disputes that create a public emergency ; developments in social security ; 
collective bargaining and management rights; and the role of various 
disciplines in industrial relations research. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FEDERATIONS OF WORKERS IN THE FOOD AND 
Drink TravEs. Report on Activity, 1946-1949. Zurich, 1949. 33 pp. 


STEEL InDustRY Boarp, United States. Report to the President of the United 
States on the Labor Dispute in the Basic Steel Industry. By the Steel 
Industry Board appointed by the President July 15, 1949. New York, 
1949. v+83 pp. 

The questions in dispute, which led to a strike in the United States steel 
industry in October 1949, were the demands by the United Steelworkers 
of America (C.I.0.) for a general wage rate increase of 124% cents per hour, 
a non-contributory social insurance programme, and a non-contributory 
pensions programme. The fact-finding board appointed by the President 
recommended against a general wage increase in the industry (though it 
added that if current profits “do not result in benefit to the consumer in 
the form of lower prices there would be justification for the union to renew 
its demand for an increase of wage rates in order better to participate in 
the industry’s prosperity”). It recommended, however, in favour of a 
pension and insurance scheme paid for by the employers, which would 
increase operating costs by about 2% per cent. 


Employment and Migration. 
ACEVEDO CERVANTES, Julio. Régimen juridico para el acceso, permanencia, 


y salida del territorio nacional. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado 
de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la 
Universidad de Chile. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Chile, 1949. 147 pp. 


Industrial Medicine. 


Ho.tstetn, Ernst. Grundriss der Arbeitsmedizin. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius 

Barth Verlag, 1949. vii+324 pp. ; illustrated. 

This volume on the elements of industrial medicine is designed as a 
guide for workers, employers, medical students and practitioners, technicians 
and other persons interested in the protection of workers, rather than as 
a manual for specialists. It reviews briefly such questions as the occupa- 
tional physiology of young persons and women ; rehabilitation and vocational 
guidance ; conditions of work, including wages and working methods ; 
nutrition ; working clothes ; the hygiene of workplaces, including first aid ; 
and the organisation of inspection, medical supervision and social security 
in Germany. The greater part of the book is devoted to the subject of 
occupational diseases. This section, which includes a few pages on infectious 
diseases, concludes with a note on compensation of occupational diseases 
in Germany. A short bibliography is appended. 


Social Security. 


ALTO COMMISSARIATO PER L’IGIENE E LA SANITA PUBBLICA. Commission 
for the Study of the Reorganisation of the Health Oare Services. Vol. I: 
Summary Report and Recommendations. Vol. II : Reports of the Consul- 
tants. Rome, 1949. I: 79 pp., charts; II: 271 pp. 
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Burns, Eveline M. The American Social Security System. Boston, Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1949. xviii+460 pp. 

A survey of the main characteristics of the various social security 
programmes currently in operation in the United States, the differences 
between them and their relationship to each other. In addition to review- 
ing the present status of the major schemes of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, unemployment insurance and workmen’s compensation, the book 
deals with the new State temporary disability insurance laws, social insu- 
rance legislation for railway employees, income security measures for vete- 
rans, and the public assistance schemes. A considerable volume of factual 
and statistical data, drawn largely from official sources and well-documen- 
ted, is presented in a selective and interesting manner in order to indicate 
current trends and to point up problems and the shortcomings of existing 
measures. Although written in somewhat topical form for use as a text- 
book, the work contains a considerable amount of evaluation and also 
presents a number of suggestions for the improvement of present social 
security provisions in the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND SrarTistics, New 
York State. Studies in Disability Insurance. Special Bulletin 224. New 
York, 1949. x-+157 pp. 

A reprint of four instructive studies of temporary disability insurance 
in the United States, prepared in connection with the legislative considera- 
tion of the new New York State Disability Benefits Law enacted in April 
1949. The subjects dealt with include present sickness insurance legislation 
in the United States and operating experience thereunder ; the scope of 
existing voluntary disability insurance schemes in New York State ; charac- 
teristics and merits of alternative approaches to disability insurance ; and 
the cost of cash indemnification of wage loss due to total disability resulting 
from non-occupational accident and sickness. The statistical data included 
add to the usefulness of the studies. 


GESELLSCHAFT FiR VERSICHERUNGSWISSENSCHAFT UND -GESTALTUNG. 
Aktuelle Probleme der Sozialversicherung und der Privatversicherung. 
Gesundheitsfirsorge, Gemeinschaftsaufgaben, Optimale Leistungsgrésse 
der Versicherungstrager, Finanzielle Grundlagen der Rentenversicherung. 
Schriftenreihe, Abteilung II, 1. Heft. Munich, Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 
verlag, 1949. 94 pp. 


GHIDINI, O. Giorgio. Assicwrazione libera e prevenzione. Necessita di colla- 
borazione. Collana di studi sulla prevenzione, 2. Rome, Ente nazionale 
di Propaganda per la Prevenzione degli Infortuni, 1949. 91 pp. 


JunG, Claude. Les fonds de bienfaisance dans la société anonyme en droit 
suisse (Article 673 CO). Lausanne, Librairie Payot, 1949. 127 pp. 
6.50 francs. 


Watson, A. D. The Principles which should govern the Structure and Provi- 
sions of a scheme of Unemployment Insurance. Ottawa, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, 1948. 45 pp. 

This interesting pamphlet by a distinguished Canadian actuary starts 
from the premise that unemployment insurance schemes should be framed, 
so far as possible, in harmony with general insurance principles. It then 
proceeds to analyse the bearing of such principles upon a number of specific 
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problems met with in designing the structure and provisions of a scheme 
of unemployment insurance. Among the questions dealt with in this context 
are insurable employments, rationale of waiting periods, distinction between 
social insurance and social assistance, application of the concepts of insur- 
able interest and moral hazard in unemployment insurance, testing of attach- 
ment to insurable employment, appropriate duration and rate of indemnity 
or benefit, and desirable scheme of contributions. 


Living Conditions. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, PLANNING RESEARCH CENTRE. Oommunity 
Centres. Prepared under the auspices of the Prairie Rural Housing 
Committee, sponsored by the Governments of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. Winnipeg, University of Manitoba Press, 1949. 120 pp. ; 
illustrated. $1. 


Agriculture. 


Provvedimenti in materia agraria. Contratti di affitto, mezzadria e colonia 
— Massimo impiego lavoratori — Contributi per la ricostruzione — 
Affrancazione canoni — Concessione terre incolte ai contadini — Piccola 
proprieté contadini — Prezzi dei cereali — Contributi unificati — Utiliz- 
zazione fondi E.R.P. Raccolta della legislazione vigente al 10 Luglio 
1949. Milan, L. di G. Pirola, 1949. 119 pp. 


VALDIVIESO VIDELA, Jorge. Politica agraria en los Estados Unidos de 
Norteamérica. Memoria de prueba para optar al titulo de Licenciado 


en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile, 
Santiago de Chile, 1948. 71 pp. 


Co-operation. 


Favuguet, Georges. Regards sur le mouvement coopératif. Avant-propos de 
Ch.-H. BaRBreR. Basle, Union suisse des coopératives de consomma- 
tion ; Brussels, Les Propagateurs de la Coopération ; Paris, Fédération 
nationale des Coopératives de consommation, 1949. 147 pp. 

This is a collection of articles, most of which originally appeared in the 
co-operative press, together with the text of three of the author’s lectures 
and—as an appendix—his remarkable study on the relationships between 
the various forms of co-operation, which served as a basis for Albert Thomas’ 
report to the 11th International Co-operative Congress. 

Distinguished by great clarity and economy of style, these writings 
abound with admirable reflections on the economic, social and—in the 
widest sense—educative value of the co-operative method. At the close, 
the reader is skilfully conducted towards the idea of a co-operative civili- 
sation ; and having been confronted with the question of our achievement 
up to date, he is left to meditate on one of the key problems of the present 
age—the finding of a new basis for ensuring peace. 
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An account of the growth of personal social services in Great Britain from 
the end of the eighteenth century to the present day. Throughout, the 
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in social problems. 8s. 6d. net. 
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— Times Educational Supplement. 168. net. 


The Principles of Economic Planning 
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In this book the author of Overhead Costs and Economic Survey, 1919-1939 
shows that the issue is not whether to plan but how to plan, and s ts a 
system of controls which would combine and encourage the best features 
of laissez faire and State planning. 78. 6d. net. 
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of the American Sociological Society 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
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Ernest R. Mowrer, Managing Editor, American Sociological Review 
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Articles on industrial relations in the U.S. and their impact on the national 
economy ; labor in politics ; American labor leadership. 

Discussions of America’s part in the international = for social, political 
and economic democracy ; the European Recovery Plan ; European and American 
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Series B: papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
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a bi-monthly periodical giving an objective and accurate account of the work of 
the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies 

The Bulletin reports, concisely but thoroughly, on the work in progress. 
The Bulletin carries background information to enable the reader to 
see current developments in their perspective. 

The Bulletin publishes signed articles by leading personalities of the United 
Nations and the Specialised ncies; phot phs, charts and diagrams; 
and other features, such as a digest, a couthly | calendar and a reading list. 
Per copy: 15¢., 6d., or equivalent. Per year: $3, 15s., or equivalent. 
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Vocational Training of Adults ... 


The preparation of a series of monographs on vocational 
training and retraining in different countries forms part of a 
special programme of work on manpower problems which the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office authorised 
in March 1948 for the purpose of assisting Governments, 
employers and trade unions on problems of vocational guidance, 
training and retraining, collecting information on manpower 
surpluses and deficits in relation to international migration, 
and establishing an international nomenclature. 


... in the United Kingdom 


The first study in this series deals with a particular aspect of 
the subject in the United Kingdom—namely, the action of the 
Government in organising special training centres for adult workers 
to ensure an adequate supply of skilled labour for essential industries. 


88 pages, illustrated. Price : 50 cents ; 28. 


.-. in the United States 


Gives an account of the development of training programmes for 
adults in the United States. Special attention is paid to the Federal- 
State vocational education programme, apprentice training, in-plant 
training conducted by private undertakings, training-within- 
industry programmes for supervisory workmen, and training of 
veterans, women and disabled persons. 


223 pages, illustrated. Price : $1.25 ; 68. 3d. 


--- in Belgium 


Describes the action taken by the Government of Belgium for 
the retraining of unemployed workers and the systems which have 
been developed for the training of two important groups: railway- 
men, in view of the importance of training in the transport industry, 
and foremen, because of their role in relation to output, safety and 
peace. 

79 pages, illustrated. Price: 50 cents ; 2s. 6d. 


Monographs describing vocational training and retraining 
in several other countries are in preparation. 
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Legislative Series 
(Every two months) 


(Also published in French and Spanish) 


The Legislative Series consists of translations and reprints of the texts 
of the most important laws and regulations affecting labour adopted in the 
different countries. 


This publication is unique in kind and has a permanent value, especially 
as a means of reference, for all who are interested in the progress of social 


legislation. 

The texts of the laws and regulations are issued in the form of leaflets 
printed separately to facilitate classification for filing and binding ; instal- 
ments are published every two months in a loose cover. 


Subscribers receive all the texts issued during the twelve months covered 
by the date of the subscription. These will include a number of laws promul- 
gated before the date of the subscription and also a certain number of those 
promulgated during its currency. 


Every two-monthly instalment includes a supplement, giving the titles 
of the most important legislative enactments in each country received by 
the International Labour Office since the previous instalment was published. 


The texts of individual laws may also be purchased separately ; prices 
vary from 2 cents or ld. upward according to the number of pages. 
A specimen copy of the Legislative Series will be sent on application. 


Annual subscription : $7.50; £2 5s. 


A General Subject Index covering the years 1935-1941, and supplementing 
the earlier index covering the years 1919-1934, has also been published. 


Price: 35 cents; Is. 3d. 
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Year Book of Labour Statistics 
10th Issue, 1947-48 


This annual publication, now issued in a trilingual edition 
(English, French and Spanish), presents in tabular form the most 
complete data obtainable in the principal countries of the world 
relating to: 


Economically Active Population Social Security 
Employment and Unemployment Industrial Injuries 
Hours of Work Industrial Disputes 


Wages and Labour Income Migration 
Cost of Living and Retail Prices Economic Statistics 
Family Living Studies 


The tables cover the last twenty years. They are compiled from 
the official statistics of more than 60 countries in all parts of the 
world, supplemented in some cases by data obtained from private 
sources. Recent enquiries of the I.L.O. on wages, hours of work 
and cost of living in various countries are reproduced in full. 


Social security statistics are included for the first time in 
this issue of the Year Book. There are four tables showing persons 
covered, beneficiaries, benefits paid, etc., for the main branches 
of social security. These tables represent a first attempt to gather 
such data on a systematic plan with a view to international com- 
parisons. 

An introductory note to each chapter calls attention to the 
principal questions of method to be borne in mind in interpreting 
the data, especially when using them for international compari- 
sons. The statistics are presented in a systematic way with this 
object in view. 


xv+303 pp. Price: paper bound $3.00, 15s.; cloth bound $4.00, £1. 





